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|. INTRODUCTION 


_ an instructor in a college or university, or to one charged 
with the administration of courses in such institutions, in all 
probability no problem is of more vital concern than that of pre- 
requisites. The instructor has a two-fold interest in that he wishes 
on the one hand to safeguard his courses from those students who 
are too ill-prepared and too inexperienced to profit by them and on 
the other hand he does not desire his courses to be hedged about 
with such a relay of prerequisites that they are closed to the vast 
majority of students who might otherwise be eligible to enter 
them. The administrator, such as a head of a department, dean 
ot a college or director of a school, no doubt has the same inter- 
ests as the instructor directly in charge of the courses, but he has 
the additional interest of wishing to develop his department or 
college or school in what he considers the most efficient and 
meritorious manner of accomplishing the ends for which his par- 
ticular unit exists. He does not wish the development of his unit 
to be hampered by prerequisites, no matter how desirable they may 
seem to be, if they interfere with the administration of the courses 
under his charge. -\s a rule he, like the instructor, is not opposed to 
prerequisites as such, for they must exist both within a department 
and among departments, but he is opposed to those for which he 
is evidently in no way responsible and which cannot be adnrmistered 
with justice to all—administrator, instructor and student. The 
interest in this problem of prerequisites is not limited to any single 
instructor, nor to the administrator of any single department or 
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college or school within any single college or university, but is 
manifest in all institutions of higher learning. 

The present study is an attempt to determine the current prac- 
tices within the leading state universities and colleges in this country 
concerning psychology as a prerequisite to courses in education. 
During the latter part of May, 1918, questionnaires were sent to 
those directing the courses in education in most all State universi- 
ties and colleges as listed in United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 6, 1916 (Statistics of State Universities and State 
Colleges). Similar questionnaires were sent to Leland Stanford, 
Syracuse, Chicago and Columbia. From the 88 questionnaires 
sent out 44 usable replies were received. Several other institu- 
tions replied but stated that no such courses were offered or that 
the institutions concerned were not typical. 

In tabulating the data, these institutions were divided into five 
distinct groups. Group I, consisting of 12 large State universities, 
each having over 2,000 students enrolled, as shown by the United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 6, and not classified as 
mainly technical or agricultural, includes such universities as Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, In- 
diana, Washington, etc. Group II, consisting of 16 similar insti- 
tutions, but having less than 2,000 students each, includes such 
universities as Montana, Oklahoma, Colorado, Maine, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, South Carolina, etc. Group III, consisting of 
11 State technical or agricultural institutions, includes Iowa State 
College, Kansas State College, Michigan Agricultural College, Pur- 
due University, Oregon State College of Agriculture, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, etc. Group IV consists of the 
State Teachers Colleges of Colorado and New York. Group V con- 
sists of three private institutions, Leland Stanford, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The results as gathered from these data will be presented under 
the following heads: 


1. Administrative Control of Courses in Psychlogy and Educa- 
tion. 


2. Psychology as a Prerequisite to Courses in Education, 


3. Current Practices in the Administration of the Psychology 
Prerequisite. 


4. Nature of the Psychology Satisfying the Requirement. 
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Il. ResuLrs 


A. ADMINISTRATION ContrROL OF CoURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 


1. Departmental Control 


If one is to understand thoroughly the relation of courses in 
psychology to those in education he must understand the depart- 
mental control of such courses. In Table I almost the whole 
history of the development of departmental control of courses in 
education is made manifest. It shows that at the present time in 


TABLE I 
DEPARTMENTAL CONTROL OF COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 











GROUPS 
I iI Ill IV ¥ Total 
NER. OT TORRICURIOE, web dss cccccccdssesesies 12 16 11 2 3 44 
OCHS DUET POORER sb cc ccccccncctics cs devecs 11 1 9 2 3 41 
In independent departments. ................... 9 6 2 1 2 20 
In department of psychology, .................. 1 1 
In department of philosophy, ................ 2 3” 1 g 
In combined department of psychology and 
a ee ie ale 5 5 1 1 12 





*Note: The Universities of Colorado and North Dakota are included under the jurisdiction 
of the department of philosophy. However, it should be stated that such jurisdiction was in- 
dicated as not confined exclusively to this department. 


20 of the 41 institutions the courses in education and psychology: 


are given in independent departments. ‘This tendency is most pro- 
nounced in the institutions in Group I (the larger State universities ) , 
but it is quite distinct in Group II (the smaller State universities ). 
In Group III (the technical and agricultural institutions) and to a 
considerable degree in Group II the jurisdiction of the courses rests 
in a department designated as the department of psychology and 
education. Since this tendency is most marked in the smaller and 
the technical or agricultural institutions, one can rest fairly well 
assured that it is due to small offering of courses in these subjects. 
It is interesting that 8 institutions have the courses in psychology 
and education under the jurisdiction of the philosophy department. 
This is a remnant of an earlier period in university development 
when philosophy held full sway and when psychology as well as 
education was considered unworthy of much respect. It is rather 
surprising to see that only a single institution reports courses in 
education under the jurisdiction of the department of psychology. 
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One would rather expect to find such jurisdiction in the smaller 
colleges and universities where psychology was earlier established 
and where institutional growth has been hampered, but apparently 
this is not the case. One must conclude from these facts that as 
a rule courses in education tend to be controlled by an independent 
department, which is on a par with other departments and tends to 
develop unhindered along lines of its own desires. 


2. Faculty Control 


The independence of the departments of education is magnified 
when one notes that the department itself usually determines what 
the prerequisites to its courses shall be. ‘Table II shows that the 
Department of Education in 29 out of the 44 institutions report- 
ing, determines its own prerequisites. In 3 institutions of Group | 
and 7 institutions of Group II the general faculty exercise the pre- 
rogative of determining the prerequisites. However, it probably 
happens in these cases, as was indicated by one of the smaller State 


TABLE Il 
AGENCIES DETERMINING PREREQUISITES TO COURSES IN EDUCATION 




















GROUPS 
I II Ill IV V Total 
ee ee GL». ik occ. een ony tbens sec cets 12 16 11 2 3 44 
i ae aes a re arr re 9* 6 108 3 2 29 
Departments of edueation and psychology, .. gy 2+ 1 0 1 4 
Faculty of college or university, .............. 3 7t 0 0 0 10 
Instructor giving COUTSC, ..........ccececceeees 0 1 0 0 0 1 








Notes: 
*One replied, “‘instruetor, department and dean have complete control.’ 
+One replied, “departments of education and psychology with cousent of instructor.” 
tOne replied, ‘‘on recommendation of the department of education.” 
$One replied, ‘‘department of education, but must be passed upon by faculty.” 


institutions, that the general faculty merely passes upon the recom- 
mendations of the department of education. It is quite interesting 
to note in passing that only 1 institution reports that the instructor 
giving the course has the power to determine the prerequisites and 
but 2 others mention the fact that the instructor is consulted. Such 
a condition, so far as this investigation is concerned, merely em- 
phasizes the fact that the prerequisites for courses in education are 
determined by the department itself and not by the caprice of the 
individual instructor or of the general faculty. 
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B. Psycnotocy As A PREREQUISITE TO CoURSES IN EDUCATION 

In many educational institutions the department of education 
is serving two distinct classes of students, those who are working 
for teacher's certificate or diploma, and those who are working 
for the undergraduate degree in education. Often times the ad- 
ministration of prerequisites is different in case of these two classes 
of students, and the facts concerning them are presented in separate 
sections. 


1. Psychology as a Prerequisite to the Teacher's Certificate 


From Table III it is firmly established that in current practice 
psychology is considered an essential part of the teacher's traming 


TABLE III 
PSYCHOLOGY AS A PREREQUISITE TO THE TEACHER’S DIPLOMA 

















GROUPS 
—y | WW | m |} vei Vv | total 
Number of institutions, ................5....../ 12 | @ | i | 2 | 8 |. 4 
Psychology as a prerequisite, ..............0.. 0 1 0 2 2 39 
Psychology not a prerequisite; ................ 2 1 1 1 5 





for it is made a prerequisite to the teacher's diploma in 39 of the 
44 institutions reporting. However, it is interesting to relate that 
three of the larger institutions in this country (Universities of In- 
diana and Texas in Group I and Leland Stanford University in 
Group V) do not make it a prerequisite. Yet it should be added 
that both the University of Indiana and University of Texas recom- 
mend and urge all prospective teachers to take courses in psychology. 

The importance of psychology as an essential part of a teacher’s 
training is emphasized by the fact that 35 of the 42 institutions 
reporting on this question say that psychology is considered a part 
of the regular professional training, but it must be added that 
this pronounced tendency is due to the preponderance of the smaller 
institutions. Of the 15 larger institutions of Groups and V, 6 
say that psychology is not considered a part of the professional 
training and if taken shall be taken in addition to the professional 
work. Such facts undoubtedly should not be interpreted as mini- 
mizing the value of psychology, but rather as magnifying and 
emphasizing the need of professional -training. 
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While the practice of requiring psychology as a prerequisite to 
the granting of the teacher’s diploma is well established, it would 
be erroneous to conclude that psychology is a prerequisite to all 
courses in education. Table 1V shows 20 of the 44 institutions 
plainly state that it 7s not a prerequisite to all courses in education. 


TABLE IV 
PSYCHOLOGY AS A PREREQUISITE TO COURSES IN EDUCATION 






































GROUPS 
I 1 | Wm | Iv {| V | Total 
Number of institutions, hae, wailed re areee RET § “yy 2 16 os ee aa 3 44 ‘ 
Prerequisite-to all courses, ...................| 6 | 1 | @ | 2) 2 | %@ 
Not prerequisite to all courses, ................ 6 5 7 2 20 
Prerequisite to partcular courses, i seeatetes ie ir” ct ae ne aes ee) 2 15 


Not prerequisite to amy course, ............... 1 1 





Note: Lower part of table refers to 20 institutions not making psychology prerequisite to 
all courses. 


Of these 20 institutions, 15 report that it is a prerequisite to par- 
ticular courses only, 2 that it is not required at all, while 3 did not 
indicate detailed practice. Of the 15 largest and best-developed 
institutions of Groups I and V, 8 do not make it prerequisite to 
all courses. This is probably due to the fact that in the larger 
universities more varied and differentiated courses in education are 
offered and close connection between some of the courses and psy- 
chology is not manifest. This conclusion is strengthened when 
one recalls that the prerequisites to courses in education are as a 
rule determined by those in charge of the departments of educa- 
tion, who, no doubt, have made such determinations only after a 
thorough analysis of the different courses and their bearing upon 
other related courses. 

It is not surprising to find that 11 of the 16 smaller State uni- 
versities require psychology as a prerequisite to all courses in edu- 
cation. but it is rather striking that 7 of the 11 agricultural and 
technical institutions do not make such a requirement. It may be 
that the latter institutions, often having scant offerings in both 
psychology and education and having a large number of students 
to be accommodated, make no such requirement because it is im- 
possible to administer a rigid system of prerequisites, or it may be 
that in some of these large institutions, as in the large institutions 
of Groups I and V, some of the courses in education tend to have 
no direct relation to psychology. While it seems that there is no 


eee ee 
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pronounced tendency towards requiring psychology as a prerequi- 
site to all courses in education, it should be pointed out that there 
is universal agreement as to its value. Such an agreement is evi- 
denced by the fact that 14 of the 17 institutions requiring psy- 


chology as a prerequisite to particular courses only strongly urge 
all students to take it. 


The amount of psychology required for meeting the prerequisite 
as shown in Table V, varies from 2 to 10 semester hours (hour 
meaning I recitation daily for 18 weeks) but the usual amount is 
from 3 to 6 hours. Such practices probably mean that the course 
in psychology is given 3 days per week and is required for either 
[ or 2 semesters. 

The table reveals nothing striking, unless it is the slight tendency 
for the larger institutions to require a smaller number of hours, a 
tendency which might easily be explained by the intensive and 


highly-specialized courses given in the departments of education in 
such institutions. 


2. Psychology as a Prerequisite to an Undergraduate Degree 
in Education* 


A few decades ago courses in education were unknown and 
nothing gives evidence of their growth so much as a consideration 
of the number of institutions which are now offering degrees in 
that subject. One is surprised to note in Table IV that 34 of the 
44 institutions grant undergraduate degrees in education. It is 
especially surprising to find this practice in the agricultural and 
technical institutions, where 9 of the 11 such institutions report the 


‘Note: The question was asked concerning the amount of psychology in addi- 
tion to the prerequisite required for an advanced degree in education. As we 
should expect, many of the institutions do not give such degrees, and among 
those which do there is no uniformity of practice. No correlation exists be- 
tween the amount of the original prerequisite and the amount of additional hours 
required. There is a manifest tendency among the larger institutions to base 
the amount required upon the selection of the minor. The tabulated results of 
the 23 institutions reporting such degrees are as follows: 
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TABLE V 
SEMESTER HOURS OF PSYCHOLOGY REQUIRED FOR PREREQUISITE 





























GROUPS 
I lj ITI IV V Total 

Breer GE  DOUEE—O,  Scdsincscvedcescceddccessssa 2 1 1 1 D 
= 7 > ls ~ ads nenetiacawdi ee este ak 2 2 

. EPO FEE eee ee, he 3 5 2 13 

. et iar Minin tlt ea ae ite Oleg Waa ano 2 2 4 

oN Mette ah aaa sas ane 4 a eeleeaes wwe 1 1 2 

oe NNO ee er Rye { 6 3 13 

xs sine, PDI Sate Te RES el ye care 

95 7 EPA ccnieatns Hes 6 bint 0 penen ees we 1 1 2 

wa sn wot RAR a ete oe aee aera ec 1 1 
BRBCSCEIOEE «TOTTI, bocce ccc rcvcodcccvcccccses 12 16 il 2 42" 





*Note: Reports from the 2 institutions in Class IV were not usable for this item. 


TABLE VI 
PSYCHOLOGY AS A PREREQUISITE TO AN UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE IN EDUCATION 





GROUPS 





I I] I IV V Total 











PRUGT. GE TRGCIRUEIOES,.. 6 occ ccsccccccccccseeccus 12 16 11 2 3 44 
Number granting degrees, ................eeee0: s 13 i) 2 9 34 
Number with prerequisite, .................... 6 13 Ss 2 2 31 
Number without prerequisite, ................. 2 2* 
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*Note: One institution granting a degree failed to make reply concerning the prerequisite. 


granting of degrees in education. It is likewise worthy of men- 
tion that 4 institutions in Group I, (California, Cornell, Michigan 
and Wisconsin) offer no undergraduate degrees in education. 
Of the 34 institutions granting degrees in education, 31 require 
psychology as a prerequisite. The amount required as a prerequi- 
site for a degree is usually the same as is required for the teacher's 
diploma. In an instance or two psychology is not required for 
the diploma and is required for the degree. Leland Stanford is a 
good illustration, requiring no psychology for the teacher’s diploma, 
but 10 hours for the degree in education. In 23 of the 34 univer- 
sities giving undergraduate degrees in education no more psy- 
chology than the original prerequisite is required. In the remain- 
ing I2 universities requiring more psychology, the additional 
amount required varies fron: 3 to 10 hours, but is usually either 
3 or 6 hours. All this means that most of the work given for the 
degree in education is given within the education department itself. 
Table VII showing the number of hours of psychology required 
for securing the degree makes this point doubly clear. It shows 
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TABLE VII 




















; DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS 
; IN PSYCHOLOGY REQUIRED FOR A DEGREE IN EDUCATION 
| ! 
| GROUPS 
I II as. 1. av V_ | Total 
ieabee - Tee see hina aide obs Ha Seeddandenes 3 2 
- $6 Si. feo che odie weue eens aweets 1 1 f 
- . D,  dedebrbapeesheseet <a4the se 1 1 3 1 6 a 
Go Sosa ae hatsscuavkeeeried 1 1 a | 
Bie io hieie ok dake bh actin ole <b ee 1 1 2 a) | 
“ GeO ciccuptardaceetradniawan dat 2 4 2 s 4 
oF Sie ee A SS TES, 6 Oyeahs ee Ae ee 1 1 2 ia 
‘ ne 7 ose nunc Oc ceskiwwucebaaerne 3 1 4 re ; 
: . a ta Ri etl ake Sr ek 2 2 i 
° DE idtelesathha cnedeeé penta 1 1 2 iy 
i s ARRAS a er ree ye 1 1 i 
“ is |S eek ae uhe vias das und vondeebs 1 1 be 
al deaaad pis 
32 | 


ens 


DOORS as coxin'sss Rodpatasagncevades@avdians Pg 13 y 1* 2 





*Note: One institution in Class IV reported in an unusable form 


that 20 of the 32 institutions reporting do not require more than 6 
hours of psychology for the degree. Some of the outstanding 
exceptions to this tendency are the University of Minnesota (Group 
[) requiring 12 hours, University of Colorado (Group I1) requir- 
ing 11 hours, Leland Stanford University (Group V) requiring 10 
hours. However, requiring so much psychology for the degree in 
education is not the rule. It should be said in this connection that 
only 3 of the institutions offering degrees will allow the substitu- 
tion of work in psychology for work in education. Of these 3 
institutions, 2 will allow a substitution of only 3 hours, and 1 from 
4 to 8 hours. 

When asked if the time for taking the courses meeting the 
psychology requirement is the same in case of those working for 
the teacher’s diploma and for those working for the degree, 25 
institutions replied in the afhrmative, 9 offer no degree, 5 said the 
practice is different and 5 failed to reply. Of these 5 institutions 
saying the practice is different 1 indicated that those working 
for the teacher’s diploma meet the requirement in the freshman 
year, while those working for a degree in education meet it in 
the junior year. Another stated that in case of those working 
for a degree the requirements are more rigidly enforced. ~While 
it must be admitted that a few irregularities exist, from the facts 
in the last 2 sections, it must be concluded that the administra- 
tion of the psychology requirement is about the same, regardless of 
whether one is working for the teacher’s diploma or for a degree in 
education. 
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TABLE V 
SEMESTER HOURS OF PSYCHOLOGY REQUIRED FOR PREREQUISITE 


























GROUPS 

I lI ITI IV Vv Total 

Deer OE ROUTS—O, on kde cin bee does cscastacecce 2 1 1 1 ~ 

“ a3 “e , SEER < "ek Ah eS we Pie tps 9 + 

+ on UN! ek eda mabe + ana Khe eer 3 5 2 13 

"5 : RPI POT as TE en PE 2 ? 4 

. ee Me ick ee ean Vie tok a rides ak ae 1 2 

gt ORES ee err 4 6 3 13 

. Ra aa hea eles Wa eee seme Teen 

a y PT SESS SS ee ee are eee 1 1 2 

o 5 PE Ou bcecd chs cesebeen atk eneen rs 1 1 
Institutions reporting, ........... gs lacteténesns 12 16 il 2 42* 





*Note: Reports from the 2 institutions in Class 1V were not usable for this item. 


TABLE VI 
PSYCHOLOGY AS A PREREQUISITE TO AN UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE IN EDUCATION 

















| GROUPS 
I I] Il] IV V Total 
Ee I E: . esinnt ioe va binséencvacke 12 16 11 2 3 44 
Number granting degrees, ...................4.- s 13 9 2 2? 34 
Number with prerequisite, .................455 6 13 s 2 2 31 
Number without prerequisite, ................. 2 2* 
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*Note: One institution granting a degree failed to make reply concerning the prerequisite. 


granting of degrees in education. It is likewise worthy of men- 
tion that 4 institutions in Group I, (California, Cornell, Michigan 
and Wisconsin) offer no undergraduate degrees in education. 
Of the 34 institutions granting degrees in education, 31 require 
psychology as a prerequisite. The amount required as a prerequi- 
site for a degree is usually the same as is required for the teacher’s 
diploma. In an instance or two psychology is not required for 
the diploma and is required for the degree. Leland Stanford is a 
good illustration, requiring no psychology for the teacher's diploma, 
but 10 hours for the degree in education. In 23 of the 34 univer- 
sities giving undergraduate degrees in education no more psy- 
chology than the original prerequisite is required. In the remain- 
ing I2 universities requiring more psychology, the additional 
amount required varies from 3 to 10 hours, but is usually either 
3 or 6 hours. All this means that most of the work given for the 
degree in education is given within the education department itself. 
Table VII showing the number of hours of psychology required 
for securing the degree makes this point doubly clear. It shows 
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- TABLE VII 
DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY REQUIRED FOR A DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


| | 























GROUPS . 

I II ae 1 ae V_ | Total 
Bemaceber . Tgtese we Qe 8 hob cs donde saeins cadeucce 2 2 
. _ Bs « sreethctacvesvasnewawedccws 1 1 
os RT ae eae ees «Ap ee ee 1 1 3 1 6 
. > eu nccUebineasbwabaee cbeesctes 1 1 
. ae aks cy bd ae te a al 6 oo uae 1 1 2 
“s Gs Wctsccbdsck eu aboecediarnvawt 2 4 2 8 
oe Tah enlist heioutetavdbaatansamice 1 1 2 
‘ 6s RF th aes ck ccdahb nanos Vite wien 3 1 4 
“ NS ees ae ea eae aes Le 2 2 
. set trie es iceai waar nnwar © ob 1 1 2 
9, . Ue reece at anes é mad ae oak 1 1 
= ” i < padwaudnwtaus sha und we ose ae 1 1 
32 
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*Note: One institution in Class IV reported in an unusable form 


that 20 of the 32 institutions reporting do not require more than 6 
hours of psychology for the degree. Some of the outstanding 
exceptions to this tendency are the University of Minnesota (Group 
[) requiring 12 hours, University of Colorado (Group II) requir- 
ing 11 hours, Leland Stanford University (Group V) requiring 10 
hours. However, requiring so much psychology for the degree in 
education is not the rule. It should be said in this connection that 
only 3 of the institutions offering degrees will allow the substitu- 
tion of work in psychology for work in education. Of these 3 
institutions, 2 will allow a substitution of only 3 hours, and 1 from 
4 to 8 hours. 

When asked if the time for taking the courses meeting the 
psychology requirement is the same in case of those working for 
the teacher’s diploma and for those working for the degree, 25 
institutions replied in the affirmative, 9 offer no degree, 5 said the 
practice is different and 5 failed to reply. Of these 5 institutions 
saying the practice is different 1 indicated that those working 
for the teacher’s diploma meet the requirement in the freshman 
year, while those working for a degree in education meet it in 
the junior year, Another stated that in case of those working 
for a degree the requirements are more rigidly enforced. ~While 
it must be admitted that a few irregularities exist, from the facts 
in the last 2 sections, it must be concluded that the administra- 
tion of the psychology requirement is about the same, regardless of 


whether one is working for the teacher’s diploma or for a degree in 


education. 
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C. CuRRENT PRACTICES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
PREREQUISITE OF PsyCHOLOGY 


According to a current slogan there is a great difference be- 
tween theory and practice. It is reasonably clear that the psy- 
chology prerequisite is accepted in theory but that it is not lived 
up to in practice. The cause of the failure to enforce the pre- 
requisite may lie in its application to special cases, but the fact 
remains that it is flexibly and not rigidly administered. There is 
much evidence to substantiate this assertion. 


1. Possible Sequences of Courses 
The first evidence of conflict between theory and practice 1s 


manifest in Table VIII. The upper part of this table is carried 


TABLE VIII 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN ADMINISTERING THE PSYCHOLOGY PREREQUISITE 
TO COURSES IN EDUCATION 

















| GROUPS 
} ne —_ ——— Se — 
I I] Ill IV V Total 
Denne ee TOI sia i ak ico wisn osc eccns ven 12 16 ll 2 3 44 
Stating psychology prerequisite to all edu- 
GENS; | bvcc Bidte's shatctserded she ss cepecdésiwas 6 ll 4 2 1 24 
Requiring completion of psychology before tak- 
ee ee ee weeeneaheese nena 3 2 1 1 2 Qo 
. Not requiring completion of psychology before 
Ce: CE +s eet cap ckeeheees needa edt 9 14 We ] 1 35 
Permitting taking courses simultaneously, ... 9 14 10 1 1 35 
Not satisfied with taking psychology at any 
time before graduation, ............-...e0-- 9 9 10 2 2 33 








forward from ‘Table LV where the returns were presented to the 
question, “Is psychology a prerequisite to all courses in educa- 
tion?” It shows that 24 institutions reported in the affirmative, 
yet the lower part of the table reveals that but 9 of the 24 institu- 
tions so reporting require that psychology be completed before 
courses in education are taken. This means that the 15 remain- 
ing institutions make exceptions in the administration of the pre- 
requisite, even though in theory they are not supposed to do so. 
If one should combine with these 15 institutions, the 20 institutions 
which do not require psychology as a prerequisite to all courses in 
education, it seems that 35 of the 44 institutions would not require 
the completion of the psychology prerequisite before work in edu- 
cation is taken. All 35 of the institutious say that they are willing 
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that courses in psychology and education be taken simultaneously — 
a condition which might furnish some sanction for the practice. 

Even though Table VIII shows a willingness to compromise 
in the administration of the psychology prerequisite, one feels that 
this tendency is caused in many instances by the exceptional cases 
and represents a variation from the regular practice. The nature 
of some of the questions asked e. g., “would it be possible for a 
student to take a required course in education and the course in 
psychology at the same time?” tends to center attention on the 
special rather than the ordinary case, but in no other way could 
the actual practice be ascertained. The results so obtained indicate 
that the cause of the compromise lies in the fact that a rigid system 
of prerequisites cannot be universally administered with justice to 
all concerned. Even though 35 institutions would allow a student 
to take courses in education without completing his work in psy- 
chology, 33 of them said it would not be'satisfactory for the stu- 
dent to finish his psychology at anytime before graduation. This 
simply means that the institutions show some leniency in the ad- 
ministration of the prerequisite but they expect the work finished 
as soon:as possible. 

In connection with the time for finishing the psychology pre- 
requisite it might be well to add that Table 1X shows the most 
common practice is to begin courses in education in the junior year. 


TABLE IX 
COLLEGE YEAR COURSES IN EDUCATION ARE BEGUN 




















GROUPS 

I II Ill lV V Total 
Number of institutions, uk beanddyhcsvadonstwas 12 16 11 2 3 44 
Freshmen EE, wiabkdebdesheWacdsihedesavasabe de 3 5 3 1 12 
ne NT a eaten nd inweasudebesias sed 2 5 2 g 
Se: ES te i bc Calis ha Rake wes tdeanesvecouredih 7 5 6 1 3 2 
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The next most common practice is to begin them in the freshman 
year. At first thought it might seem that in those 24 institutions 
which make psychology a prerequisite to all education, the courses 
in education would not begin until the junior year, but this is not 
necessarily true. Of such institutions, 12 begin courses in edu- 
cation in the junior year, 7 in the freshman year, 4 in the sopho- 
more year, and I in the senior year. So it seems that the pre- 
requisite has little to do with the time of beginning courses in 
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education, but the fact that such courses are begun so early in 
some institutions, undoubtedly complicates the administration of 
the psychology prerequisite. 


2. Administration of the Prerequisite for Students in Other De- 
partments not Working for Teacher's Certificate 
or Degree in Education. 

Additional evidence that the psychology prerequisite is not rigidly 
enforced is gleaned from the treatment of those from other de- 
partments who desire to elect certain courses in education, but who 
are not interested in the teacher’s diploma or in the degree of edu- 
cation. These students have not met the psychology prerequisite 
and if they meet it, it is impossible at this time or later to elect the 
desired courses. Under such conditions what should those in 
charge of administering the prerequisite do? Table X shows how 
it would be administered in the institutions under consideration. 
While this table shows several facts we are especially interested in 
making comparison of the number of institutions stating that psy- 
chology is a prerequisite to all courses in education and the num- 
ber who refuse admittance to the above mentioned students because 
they have not met the prerequisite. It is significant that 24 of 
the institutions make the blanket statement that psychology is a 
prerequisite to all courses in education, yet only 11 would not al- 
low such students to elect the desired courses. These figures deal 
with admitting such students to courses in education in general, but 
even greater liberality is shown in dealing with certain specific 
courses. Only 9 institutions would refuse to admit a law student 
who had not met the psychology requirement into a course in edu- 
cational sociology, and only 4 institutions would refuse to admit a 
major in history who had not met the psychology requirement into a 
course in the history of education, even though 24 institutions 
say such a requirement is a prerequisite to all courses in education. 


D. Nature oF THE PsyCHoLoGy SATISFYING THE PREREQUISITE 


Any attempt to summarize the nature of the courses in psy- 
chology which satisfactorily meet the prerequisite is apt to be mis- 
leading. In the original questionnaire four typical courses were 
listed and the different institutions were asked to add any others 
that might be needed and to check the ones which satisfied the 
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TABLE X 


ADMINISTERING THE PSYCHOLOGY PREREQUISITE IN CASE OF STUDENTS IN 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS NOT WORKING FOR DIPLOMA OR DEGREE 









































GROUPS 
I il Ill lV V Total 

Number of institutions, ........-..+sseeeeeeeees) 12 16 ll 2 3 44 
Number stating psychology as a prerequisite 

OS ee SG 2 AERA a kbd tbe sted rincoosiat 6 11 4 2 1 24 
Admitting such students without prerequisite, & ll 6 0 1 | 26 
Not admitting such students without prerequi- 

Gs ) nc ebbd nd otaek Chast oha es $00 +65 ss4646axeRbs 4 3 2 1 1 ll 
Tee GIGI, © 6. x dcsds Cekut he dcwes caWesstasstee 0 2 3 1 1 7 


Admitting law student to educational sociology 











WEE UU, cope sce becced secsdedcces 7 9 5 1 2 24 
Not admitting law student to educational 

sociology without prerequisite, ............ 3 3 2 0 1 9 
Not answering or not giving course, ........... 2 4 4 1 0 11 
Admittng major in history to history of educa- 

tion without prerequisite, .................. 7 15 8 1 l 32 
Not admitting major in history to history of 

education without prerequisite, ....... ‘deat 3 0 0 ‘) I 4 
Not answering or not giving course, ........... 2 l 4 l l s 





prerequisite. It happens that no additional courses were added, 
which fact might at first suggest a certain uniformity of practice. 
But such is far from the true situation as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing list of courses or combination of courses satisfying the pre- 
requisite: In 9g institutions, general psychology and educational 
psychology; in 2 institutions, general psychology or educational 
psychology; in 4 institutions, general psychology, and either modi- 
fied course in general psychology, educational psychology or experi- 
mental psychology ;in 2 institutions, general psychology and ex- 
perimental psychology; in 8 institutions, general psychology modi- 
fied to meet the needs of education; in 5 institutions, educational 
psychology; in 2 institutions educational psychology or general 
psychology modified to meet the needs of education; in 2 institu- 
tions, a choice of either educational psychology or modified general 
psychology, ete. All told 14 different combinations exist for meet- 
ing the requirement. 


Table XI is an attempt to summarize the total numbercof times 
each course was mentioned in connection with meeting the pre- 
requisite. In the construction of this table, each time the course 
was mentioned it was recorded, no matter whether it alone would 
meet the requirement, or whether it was one of two courses, or 
was an alternate course. From this table it seems that general 
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TABLE XI 
NATURE OF PSYCHOLOGY MEETING PREREQUISITE 




















GROUPS 
I IT Ill 1V V Total 

DOONEY OS SIUBCIECIGIONS, bs iwicaccecacsvccacevsece 1zZ uw .. 4 3 44 
General psychology with little emphasis on ap- 

I ain a nincea sh odie akin Gia 6, Wied sate oe ance 8 11 4 0 2 25 
General psychology modified to meet the needs 

es acne ot Rietaennsn abies i0o o.2 o> 6% 3 5 5 1 1 15 
Special course in educational psychology, ..... 6 9 5 2 2 24 
Experimental psychology, ...............seeeeee : 3 0 0 1 7 





psychology with little or 20 emphasis on application is the course 
most frequently mentioned. Educational psychology is next. Edu- 
cational psychology gains its place by being constantly associated 
with other courses. As pointed out above only 5 institutions accept 
this course in itself as meeting the requirement, but 4 institutions 
make it an alternate. While the course in general psychology modi- 
fed to meet the needs of education is mentioned only 15 times, it 
should be recalled that it was second to general psychology as the 
sole course meeting the prerequisite requirement. 

When it is remembered that the number of semester hours nec- 
essary to meet the prerequisite varies from 2 to 12, it is easy to 
see that the number of courses required must also vary. This 
fact no doubt is responsible for the apparent chaos which exists in 
meeting the prerequisite. However, out of it all one can feel safe 
in saying that general psychology with little or no emphasis on 
application is quite generally emphasized, especially in Groups | 
and Il. This tendency is not noticed in Group IIT, in fact there 
is some indication that educational psychology is here emphasized. 

The rather inconsistent use of educational psychology as a pre- 
requisite to courses in education can be explained partly if the de- 
partmental jurisdiction of the course is set forth. Table XII shows 


TABLE XII 
DEPARTMENTAL JURISDICTION OF COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 



































GROUPS 
I II III IV V Total 

INUIIIDOr GT TIMEISTIEIONS, © ooiiscccccccessccvecvaces vo ae 16 11 2 3 44 
In department of psychology, ................. 1 5 1 1 8 
In department of education, ................... 10 4 7 2 2 5 
In both departments, psychology and eduea- 
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In department of psychology and sociology, er 1 
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that usually the department of education gives the course in edu- 
cational psychology. This is especially true in Groups I and III. 
In 10 institutions courses in educational psychology are given in 
both the education department and the psychology department. 
In 8 institutions such courses are given exclusively in the psy- 
chology department. With the above facts in mind it 1s reason- 
able to expect that the position of educational psychology as a 
prerequisite to courses in education will vary. If it is given in 
the psychology department and called psychology, then it can serve 
as a prerequisite to courses in education, but 1f it 1s given in the 
department of education, then it will naturally be a part of the 
courses in education, and can not serve as a prerequisite. Thus 
the jurisdiction of the courses becomes a potent factor in the 
determination’ of the prerequisite. 


Ill. SumMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the present investigation the following facts and conclu- 
sions are evident: 

1. The current practice especially in the larger institutions is 
for courses in education and psychology to be controlled in inde- 
pendent departments. The next most prevalent practice is for the 
courses to be under joint jurisdiction of the department of psy- 
chology and education. 

2. In the large majority of the institutions the department of 
education itself determine its own prerequisites. In a few cases 
the general faculty of the college or university has some control, 
but such control usually consists in passing upon the recommenda- 
tions of the department of education. In a few cases the instruc- 
tors directly in charge of the courses are wholly or partly re- 
sonsible for the determination of the prerequisites, but as a rule 
the staff of the department as a body has this power. As the de- 
partment of education is most vitally concerned with the prerequi- 
sites and is responsible for their administration, it seems to be a 
wise and just policy to allow this department the power of de- 
termining these prerequisites. 

3. In almost all institutions, in fact about 39 out of 44, psy- 
chology is required for the teacher’s diploma, and in a vast ma- 
jority of cases is considered as a part of teacher’s professional 
training. In 24 institutions psychology is supposed to be a pre- 
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requisite to all courses in education, but 20 institutions state plainly 
that it is not. In 15 of these 20 institutions it is a prerequisite to 
particular courses only. ‘This last-named tendency is noted espe- 
cially in the larger institutions where no doubt the departments 
are offering a variety of widely differentiated courses, some of 
which are only most remotely related to psychology. As depart- 
ments of education grow and develop, more and more situations 
will exist similar to those existing in some of the larger institu- 
tions, and as this development takes place, dissatisfaction with a 
blanket system of prerequisites is sure to arise. A final solution 
will probably spring from a thorough analysis of the content of 
all courses in relation to psychology and from a determination of 
the prerequisites to the different courses according to their actual 
dependence on psychology as set forth by these analysis. This 
solution will recognizé the value of psychology as an integral part 
of a teacher’s training—evidenced by the fact that almost all in- 
stitutions now so regard it—but will make the subject prerequisite 
only to those courses actually based upon it and will allow students 
to enter other courses without having had it, such practice now 
exists in 15 of the institutions reporting. 

4. Even though psychology is accepted in theory as a prerequi- 
site to courses in education in 24 of the 44 institutions reporting, 
each of these 24 institutions, save 9, said it would be possible for 
a student to take some courses in education before completing the 
work in psychology. ‘These same institutions would approve tak- 
ing courses in education and psychology simultaneously, and thus 
suggest some liberality in the interpretation of the term “prerequi- 
site.” It may be that such liberality represents the exceptional prac- 
tice rather than the rule, but the fact remains that the administration 
of the prerequisite is flexible and not rigid. Since in the institu- 


tions under consideration the prerequisites to courses in education 


are usually determined by the departments of education, it can 
safely be assumed that attempts have been made to enforce them, 
and that failure to do so has resulted from the inability to ad- 
minister a blanket prerequisite. 


5. Additional evidence of the liberality in the enforcement of 
the psychology prerequisite is reflected in the treatment of those 
students who are not interested in the teacher’s diploma or in the 
degree in education, but who desire to elect courses in education 
without having had the required psychology. Only a very small 
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number of these institutions would prohibit the student from elect- 
ing the desired courses. Only g out of 33 institutions reporting 
would prohibit a law student, who has not had psychology from 
taking a course in educational sociology and only 4 institutions out 
of 36 would prohibit a student with a major in history who had 
not met the psychology requirement, from taking a course in his- 
tory of education. Such practices as above mentioned seem ra- 
tional and just for the relationship between psychology and certain 
courses, e.g. history of education and educational sociology—is 
not very marked, and no student will be greatly handicapped in car- 
rying either course without psychology. Furthermore, education 
as a subject of study is no longer confined to the professional needs 
of the teacher, but has certain practical and even cultural values 
which are important, in the civic life of future citizens, no matter 
what profession or walk of life, and the simple fact of a psychology 
prerequisite should not hinder the pursuit of such courses. 

6. Current practices in the amount and the nature of the courses 
satisfying the psychology prerequisite reveal chaotic and unsettled 
conditions. The amount of psychology required varies from 2 to 
12 hours, and consequently there is a great variation in the nature 
of the courses which satisfy the requirement. The course most 
often designated as meeting the requirement wholly or in part is 
general psychology with little or no emphasis on application. Edu- 
cational psychology is listed both as a course in psychology and as 
a course in education. Part of the time it meets the requirement 
but more often it forms only a portion of the requirement, being 
supplemented by various courses or combination of courses. The 
chaos existing in the number of hours of psychology required for 
meeting the prerequisite and the great variety of courses indicated 
as satisfactorily meeting this requirement suggests a need for defi- 
nite standardization in the prerequisite. It would seem also as 
important to have standardization in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, especially the State institutions, as it is to have standardization 
in the secondary schools. What greater service could the society 
of college teachers of education perform than to make a définite 
study of this problem and to formulate its findings in the form of 
a definite set of recommendations. Such a set of recommendations 
it is true could be suggestive only, but it would no doubt aid in 
the standardization of the prerequisite and thereby promote de- 
velopment in departments of education at large. 
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The Use of Tests in the Evaluation of Methods 
of Instruction 


3UFORD JOHNSON 


Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York City 


Results of Investigations at the Johns Hopkins University Summer School. 


HE, fundamental purpose underlying the origination and de- 

velopment of educational measurements was their use for the 
improvement of instruction. We seem scarcely to have passed 
from the first stage of developing a measure that may be considered 
standard, and certainly have gone but a little way beyond the 
evalution of the status of system, class, or individual, in compart- 
son with the obtained standard. 


We believe the most effective use of measurements is in the de- 
termination of methods of instruction, meaning neither specific de- 
vices and forms of procedure, nor grouping according to intelli- 
gence ratings, but an elasticity of program that will make possible 
the adjustment to individual needs of drill, assignments, forms of 
recitation and groupings of activities. 

The pupils in the five grades, 4th to 8th inclusive, of the Demon- 
stration School of the Johns Hopkins University Summer Course 
for 1918 were children who had failed of promotion because of 
deficiency in one or more fundamental subjects. There were two 
exceptions—children who had not failed but wished to attend the 
summer session. These deficiencies were usually marked arithmetic 
or English, the latter including reading, spelling, composition and 
grammar. 


From this composition we would expect the distribution curves 


for standardized tests in these subjects to be skewed foward the 


lower end. 


Standard tests were given to these pupils by the students in the 
university course of experimental education, under direct supervi- 
sion of the instructor. Records as to age and deficiencies were 
taken from the cards sent out by individual instructors in the 
various schools of the city from which the pupils were drawn. 
Each of the teachers of these five classes was asked during the 
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last week to rate her pupils in accordance with a judgment scale 
worked out by the Psychological Survey of New York. We will 
consider the records of these scores and ratings as a basis for 
determining methodology of instruction. 

The following tests were used: The Cleveland Survey Arithmetic 
Tests; Woody Arithmetic Scales—Subtraction and Division, Series 
A; Stone Reasoning Tests; Starch Grammar Tests including only 
Parts of Speech, Nouns and Pronouns, Punctuation Scale and 
Grammatical Scale; Kansas Silent Reading Tests; Boston Copy- 
ing Tests; Psychological Survey Judgment Scale. 

The question of over-ageness contributes little to the causative 
factors. ‘Table | shows the distribution of deficiencies according 
to the age and grade of the pupils. Numbers in the columns des- 
ignated by curriculum subjects represent the frequency of deficien- 
cies in those subjects. In the 7th grade there was one pupil fifteen 
years old and one sixteen years old, both marked “deficient”? in 
arithmetic. In the 8th grade there’ was one pupil sixteen and one 
seventeen years old. The latter was a cripple and had an Intelli- 
gence Quotient of 80.2, determined by the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale. ‘The mode for each grade falls at the ex- 
pected age. 

Approximately, 60 per cent. of the pupils in the 4th, 6th and 8th 
grades; 75 per cent. of the 5th grade; and 16°/, per cent. of the 
7th grade were marked as deficient in both arithmetic and English. 
The table comparing the central tendency of the group with ten- 
tative norms established indicates normal conditions in some sub- 
jects, especially for the 6th grade who are above in all tests taken, 
but slightly below in judgment rating, while in other subjects the 
7th and &th grades are below the standard in varying degrees. 
These are shown in Table 1A. The greatest deficiency shown is 
in the grammar tests. This indicates a general low standing of the 
class, while variations in other subjects could easily be explained 
by a few outstanding cases. 

Tables 2 to 7 inclusive show the distribution of scores in each 
test. There is a marked clustering about the norms except in 
the grammar tests. Superficially, this would indicate the expected 
standing for all except a very few cases in arithmetic, reading, 
punctuation and simple grammatical usage. But we believe that 
those in the central group and above, even of the exceptionally 
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| TABLE 1 
AGE—DEFICIENCY DISTRIBUTION 
e — = 
Arithmetic | 
Grade | Age and English English Arithmetie |No Deficiency, Total 
Ros see ao Sat cee Sa &, | 
9 1 1 | 2 
10 5 7 | 12 
IV 11 3 4 7 
12 1 1 2 
3 3 3 6 
not given 1 1 9 4 
Total 4 4 15 33 
10 1 1 
11 s 1 3 12 
Vv 12 5 1 6 
13 5 1 6 
4 3 3 
not given 1 1 
Total 22 2 5 29 
VI \iNo ages given 18 2 17 37 
12 4 4 
13 2 2 7 12 
VII 14 4 2 9 15 
| 15 5 5 
16 1 1 
Total 6 5 26 37 
12 1 1 
18 1 2 1 4 
VIII 14 8 4 1 13 
15 | 9 3 3 15 
16 1 1 1 3 
17 1 1 
Total 20 1 4 2 27 
TABLE 1A 
Comparison of Central Tendencies with Established Norms.* 
Grade Grade Grade 
VI VII VIII 
% %o Yo 
ne eee +13 +9 —10 
Cleveland Survey Arithmetic, —& — 8 
NN a ca dnc oscwcas +. 6 +13 — 3 
Kansas Silent Reading, .............. -+-20 —7 —2 
GN OO SN 5 cha ative’ oe oee5 —39 —40 
Nouns and Pronouns, ................ —2 —19 
NN 22355 ws dv ane vans es Seas Oo —4 
EST ey orp anne eee ) —4 
SEE SEEIEE CLS EOPOTE +9 —21 + 6 
DE E's 'o «0.0 60s nae dd acees —4 +13 +34 


*The figures of the table represent the per cents of the established norms by 
_which the classes exceed or fall short of the norms. 
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high standing, should have an analysis of the errors made. Some 
erroneous habit, some lack of speed or accuracy must have been 
at the basis of the teacher’s estimate in selecting such cases for 
the extra Summer Session. 

TABLE 2 
WOODY ARITHMETIC SCALES, SERIES A—SUBTRACTION FOR GRADES IV, V AND VI— 


DIVISION FOR GRADES VII AND VIII—NUMBER IN EACH GRADE 
THAT SOLVED THE LAST 20 PROBLEMS CORRECTLY 























SUBTRACTION i} DIVISION 

Grade lV V VI Vil VIII 

Example No. 16, ......... 29 24 82 82 uw 

“ LY Seaucakh ead w» 21 34 31 2 

“ ‘ is cc casaweas 25 2 32 2 14 

“ A See Se: 2% 19 31 30 21 

. ee ~ ot 4enneee 22 18 32 23 22 

oa ee EMR eee 12 19 31 31 ZL 

‘ we, eee 18 18 32 31 B 

‘ ee eg NT 18 16 29 31 19 

= ~~ Tee eames 12 19 3] 23 » 

“ [ie evaamacee 9 15 vei) 25 14 

- ak: ie re ae 0 1 27 26 18 

he es eae ae 0 1 24 29 24 

= OF 0 Ga + mieria enol eats 0 7 25 31 2 
pe 1 10 13 29 18 

Se . ‘vgaees cae 0 7 23 3 4 

© (2a Ch awade dar 1 y 19 21 15 

‘ ee aed mts 0 0 14 24 15 

‘ OT ier  fexeke tes 2 9 16 19 19 

oe RR > 9 12 23 17 

‘ oe Oe, ? Soka 3 ll 12 & 6 

° a Rn 0 0 0 2 0 
RE i ne re eee 21.33 26.5 27.8 29 28.3 
Cees eee | cidckcéione 5.69 7.6 7.38 7.17 6.48 
Standard Score, .......... 4.2 5.47 6.46 6.59 7.16 
Total Number Pupils, .... 34 24 35 34 27 

TABLE 3 


CLEVELAND SURVEY SERIES OF ARITHMETIC TESTS—COMPARISON OF MEDIAN 
NUMBER OF PROBLEMS SOLVED BY SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
WITH THOSE FOR CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 











CLEVELAND EIGHTH | CLEVELAND | SEVENTH CLEVELAND 
TEST GRADE FIGHTH GRADE SEVENTH 

A 32 | 27.5 on 6.7 
B 25 ’ 26 29 ~. 21.5 
Cc 19 19 17 “17.7 
D 29 22.5 22 20.8 
E 7 7.8 6 7.5 
F 8 10.1 10 8.6 
G 5 6.6 5 5.9 
H iq 8.5 0 7.7 
I 4 4.7 4 4.0 
J 4 5.7 4 4.9 
b ll 12.5 11 10.1 
L 3 3.9 3 3.2 
M 4 5.1 3 4.4 
N 2 2.6 3 2 

) 4 5.5 3 4.1 
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TABLE 4 


STONE REASONING TESTS—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR SIXTH, SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES 


























VI VIT VIII 
a ie TSE Ree eee See etre a a ey ae Se re ye 3 1 
-% Ce BS ck cule dbos Sete ckd cerns eas redcedseghaen 2 0 
= B.Gan GD, pci cece eewke eas Caevebacetdsives Sous gees a 5 1 
ee ee ee de ee ane haem ¢ak ne sae ene 8 4 3 
sy nn. ass seh tnbors dias 0s dew eers genes 4 8 5 
. a sa die DON dandy emh use bo CaS ERR 2 4 3 
< DRA he ccskbendnersed eds aa Paauanneeaeaar eat 1 3 3 
nn. 22 ve weiss cas peat eboTe wea séntaneeas 3 1 0 
SL. shivadbadUes ceecdenddseedeeabtere Va eon 1 2 2 
46 EE die eee ids a cre bade onset SOeeeaNeé 2 1 0 
. RS ooo eee 2s veh ca ah Gh kee ire see ene eeaen 1 2 3 
oe ee oe eee he ken aneen es ) 3 0 
- DG aca ckead Kddba cs deetece aeeantetnger ns’ 1 1 
oe RRR Se ARR, RRS en Meeranes op ae 1 
hn ae hae aN eee een peas 32 33 23 
RE SSSR AEE, a ne eer 6.95 8 8.5 
Seore attained by Upper 80% of Class, ........... 5.2 6.4 6.6 
Nn nese ss eebade tempaeese 6.5 7.5 8.75 
Percentage that reached Standard, ............... 70 70 52 
Pereemtame Of AGCUTACY, ...ccccccccccccveccecseces aiat 78 80.7 
ee I, nec vevae vedas Mucnscdudieda 80 85 vn) 





Under the routine adopted, even in the summer session, the nec- 
essary stimulation for the correction of the trouble will not be 
given. The teachers considered many quite up to standard, as the 
judgments show, and one remarked that she thought some of the 
boys just did not take interest in the regular school work, though 
they certainly had the ability to do it. Only by an elaboration of 
testing, the scheme of which is built upon the analysis of the in- 
dividual performance, can the instruction be devised that makes 
for conservation of energy and interest. 

. From the standpoint of the class needs, the percentage solving 
correctly certain problems may be considered. Fifty-three per cent. 
of the seventh grade solved correctly all except the last three ex- 
amples in the Woody Test, only two pupils solving the last example. 
The time limit enters into the evaluation of the degree of difficulty 
of these problems at the end. Fifty-six per cent. of the eighth 
grade solved 32 of the 36 problems, with no one getting the last 
one. The following examples are found to be troublesome for 
both the seventh and eighth grades: 
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5 3 
7 => 2 ——— — 
4 5 
soma beiog 
13)65065 Q9— +-3— 
8 4 
75) 2250300 
248 = 7 
2400) 504000 25)9750 
12)2.76 23)469 
3 
eae 342 + 9 


Four of these and the last three examples of the test are included 
in the list of troublesome ones found in the Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Educational Survey. These examples may easily be analyzed into 
specific abilities necessary for automatic use of the processes and 
combinations. Does common usage make it more difficult to grasp 
the division of a number by itself? We ordinarily say, “Give the 
two children one each,” or ‘There is one apiece for the five.” The 
second and third problems listed belong to a second type, involving 
zeros that are often puzzling, but when the operation is mastered 
it is usually of permanence and effectiveness. The fourth problem 
lends itself to a short cut that should be easily acquired. Decimals 
and common fractions present difficulties widely variant according 
to individual needs. Certainly an analysis of these specific errors 
should be made and met by constructive planning. 


~ 
VU 


In the Copying Tests spelling of words, omitted words and un- 
dotted “1's” were decidedly the most frequent errors; many other 
forms, such as capitalization and punctuation, require no more 
than the ordinary practice given to such. Grammar Tests show 


the greatest difficulty with parts of speech, nouns and pronouns. 
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TABLE 5 é 
‘KANSAS SILENT READING TEST—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES 
| 
SCORE GRADE 
| IV Vv VI VII Vill 
Scores falling between 0 and EE eee rere eer <n 
ae “6 “ 1 - i:  Vubasabevesdoandbawas 
“ as “ Oe ee a cha oa swale oueaate 1 
“ “ “s Sc | Pm s  wetuavenebne 2 
“ “s as RY Ean ons udeneddbes 
“ ‘4 “ at Pe SE Cvas sus cqawse See ede te 
“ “ «“ Oe | ae oe ‘ 4 2 
“ “ “ ee AP ees oooy = 3 7 3 1 
“ a a eS ious dy ce cata pe kde ket 5 4 1 6 3 
“6 “ 6 Bs Sa i. 2. ce asinoeeweeedasa 7 1 4 3 1 
_ - “ Sy 2 a, aio be dakegveeewecderae 4 3 5 5 3 
se ae ss ae SrA pres 7 2 7 8 4 
ts =i . I er cae 1 2 5 12 
“ “ “s Ne OS, niu Waaiia esos ag Kelas 1 5 3 l 
“6 “ “s eg Oe eels a wd 4 1 
- “a _ 27 TA -slva's's' gt eh awieh aimee we 1 2 
By és 5 a if th ween dev dsetgr eek ekues 1 1 2 1 
ae ts ~ eo oe. ar lk Loa a eeal Bk bole a 1 
- a & 40 ii Ne ee a ee 
ee ee 0 i cccnee beensbateéesacwanewe 34 24 35 34 27 
NE a ates clue ig Sb Uwe bale aigaeice on 11.1 9.6 16.1 15.4 18.4 
ID Se vw os Sash oe bee weeds pelea 9.9 13.7 13.4 16.5 18.8 
ee oo cet abndeass cbs cdcecesecadaebdacs 7.0 7.3 11.5 11.8 14.5 
se eakadebnkesenie 11.1 9.6 16.1 15.4 18.4 
Pe WEED. onic be nvesdewsecevnnecesspacseares 13.8 13.4 22.3 20.1 20.3 
TABLE 6 
STARCH GRAMMAR TESTS—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADES 
Punctuation Grammatical 
Test No. 1 No. 2 Scale Seale 
Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Score | VII VIII VII VIII Score VII VIII VII Vill 
0.0 — 4.9 0 0 5 2 0.0 — 0.9 1 1 
56.0 — 9.9 3 1 10 4 10— 1.9 1 
10.0 — 14.9 8 4 4 & 2.0 — 2.9 
15.0°>— 19.9 2 2 5 3 3.0 — 3.9 
20.0 — 24.9 5 6 3 oT a 
25.0 — 29.9 4 3 1 1 5.0 — 5.9 
30.0 — 34.9 3 1 1 so .- ¢@ 1 2 1 1 
35.0 — 39.9 7.0 — 7.9 5 3 7 4 
40.0 — 44.9 1 3.0 &.9 14 4 5 79 
90 — 9.9 4 5 3 1 
10.0 — 10.9 2 2 6 2 
11.0 - 11.9 1 1 
Total Number |. 
of pupils,, 26 | 17 || 29 ~~ 28 18 23 13 
Median, ..... 18.5 | 2 a 11.5 2 8 8 & 
Standard 
Seore, ... 30 33 13 16 | 8 8.3 > 8.3 
Average, 19.8 | 19.6 {|| 11.7 11.2 | 7.5 7.8 8.4 8 
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TABLE 7 
BOSTON COPYING TEST—DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS 



































GRADE 
Total 
No. 
Errors IV Vv VI VII | .Vil Errors 
Pee. aS * + ° | 
Error Tr rere rT rre rye 70 30 46 64 20 | 230 
CIR RIORION S| olan cin ditedssvccesdsvese 39 23 16 38 17 i 133 
CE coed enone ebeewegtis 128 78 49 72 37 364 
Be TR, « ducciveewecvbesecseidee 9 3 3 i) 3 27 
So Le veneer gna<nede sons 17 28 DD 22 22 114 
gon sink o ass aeaiewave abounens 8 4 5 3 4 24 
SE TUNE... | fsiencs stbeeheesebved 4] 3 72 99 80 995 
hee SES ee eee ew renee 15 1 21 13 3 53 
DEORE. "PROUD s > rvecdicecssceteuasss *5 0 *14 0 0 19 
Total Number of Errors, ,...... 232 170 25 320 186 1259 
__*By one pupil. | 
TABLE 8 
TEACHER’S JUDGMENT SCALE—DEVISED BY PSYCHOLOGY SURVEY 
OF NEW YORK 
GRADE Iv Vv VI vir | VIII 
| , 
Score 1,23 4 8) 1,2 3) 4) 5 1 2 2.8.2 2 22 a hi. 2.3 ees 
Section. 1, . + <«s 715940 091100 019 13 6 3! 010 9 612, 0 1 6Mh 
-" | Peer 1 8 8&8 7 2 01010 0 0 4m 41 6 8 211,14 6 4 0 0 6 16 10 
” 1 eee 19843 07,940 0} 11; 2: 4 3 1): 4 11:18) 3 OFf 4; 413) ll 
. es scan 51210 5 3'0 712 1 0 011:18 9 8 1 65514 9 8 OF 83 13;' 11) § 
‘ . Pe ae 517 643 099 2 0 0|' 15 2 1 5 012 8 413 0; 3} 13) 11) & 
Total Fre- | | 
QUGRGGE,. odédeicci “861412411 04251 7 O 4 81 78 26 16 4 42 66 43 40' OF 11 42) 6 42 
Average Rating, 12.4 13.3 14.2 16.9 19.3 
! 








Section I— 


ABILITY TO MAKE GOOD PERSONAL IMPRESSION. The combined impression 


made by Facial Expression, Bearing, Speech, Voice, Personal Neatness, Cheerfulness, 
Courtesy. 


Section IT— 


ABILITY TO RESPOND TO TASKS PRESENTED BY THE TEACHER. Give atten- 


tion to what is being taught; Become interested in his lessons; Acquire facts; Use his 
knowledge. 


Section ITI— 
ABILITY TO ADAPT CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL WORK. Be punctual; Follow the 
program; Take responsibility; Be orderly; Do continuous work. : 
Section IV— 
ABILITY TO FIT INTO THE SCHOOL GROUP. Hold his own; Be companionable; 
: Stand up for school interests; Gain respect. 
Section V— 

PROMISE OF ACHIEVING FUTURE SUCCESS. Ability to think quickly and arrive 
at the correct conclusion; Initiative; Steadfastness of purpose; Ability to get along with 
and influence others; Determination to succceed. 

All children who rank highest in the group to be judged in the characteristics listed for a 
section are scored 5. Lowest score 1 should include those showing marked deficiency. If the 
class represents an unselected group of pupils, more than three-quarters are expected to fall 
into the three ranks, High (4), Middle (3) and Low (2). 
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When we follow up the individual records, we find some who 
are marked deficient only in arithmetic making a satisfactory score 
in the standard tests in arithmetic, but showing greater deficiency 
in grammar tests. The seven making highest scores in grammar 
tests, ranking above the standard score, are all marked deficient in 
English. This may mean a failure in spelling or composition, m 
which they are not tested; but it also means that the teacher for 
the summer instruction did not know the real difficulties so that 
the situation could be adjusted for the individual's specific needs. 


The scores of the individual pupils show more strikingly the 
wide range of abilities or difficulties. (See Table 9.) The stand- 
ard norms for the respective grades in -the subjects listed are taken 
as the basis of the computation. The percentage above or below 
this standard of the individual score is given in the table. The in- 
dividuals are chosen to represent the extremes rather than the 
average. Individual A had the highest average ranking of the 7th 
grade; N the lowest. In each case, however, the contrasting specific 
disability or ability is very marked. Individual L represents the 
highest group of the &8th grade. His rating in the tests in which 
he failed to make the standard score places him not far below the 
norm. The scores of the 7th grade boy in the various series of 
the Cleveland Survey Tests (See Table 10) illustrates well the 
need of analysis of performances. Since this arithmetic test is of 
the so-called spiral formation, the various fundamental operations 
enter into it by intervals and with increasing complexity. ‘The 
span of attention, the speed of performance and the instability in 
certain automatic processes can be measured more successfully, 


TABLE IX 
Comparison of Individual Scores with Standard. 


Individual A Individual N Individual L 
BestinGr. VII PoorestinGr.V1I Bestin Gr. VIII 


Yo % %o 
Woody-Division, .......... O 0 +14 
Stone Reasoning, .......... 0 —30 +55 
Kansas Silent Reading, .... +25 
Parts of Speech, .......... +40 —57 +18 
Nouns and Pronouns, ..... +24 —54 —10 
Gromemaatical, .....4...02... —25 +24 —16 
a. __. aI Serer ) —I4 — 3 
Boston Copying, .......... —25 —I2 + 7 


Judgment Rating, ......... +14 —I7 
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thereby. In multiplication this boy never attained a high score, 
while in subtraction he is consistently capable. Failure in division 
in no sense describes his status so far as that process is considered. 
Why: he should have failed in the simpler forms, but succeeded in 
the more complex forms is a problem for study. Addition offers 
a similar situation. Such presentations emphasize the necessity of 
diagnosing specific disabilities. 
TABLE X 
Performance of a Boy in Grade VII in the Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests. 
Yo of Norm. 


Pe oo ae oath reianiteiat tale ears +36 
Se. 2: ont bk Ses Fabeenlc Guede +36 
SEE OP nee + 5 
ie RE Er en ete ieee —7 
Oy RE Soa a coc Guts oa ade wen baa —34 
a IID. ob os wile dices dw ukan ewe +19 
i arr re : — 8 
Ss. | aera rrr ere ae mae — 5 
By, ° CRIN azik sat cs accra ih ag a wane —14 
ee EP ry re ee ee + 5 
a re errr or re +-29 
i - NS cacdsccpweemademes a —2I 
SE eres —28 
a SEG. (Aaa 4 60053 acs aude es wseke +9 


An analysis of the ‘records in comparison with standard scores 
suggests three groupings. One group includes those who have 
accomplished what is usually expected of children in such grades. 
This is shown by the following percentages of the pupils in the 
6th, 7th and 8th grades who have attained the norms in the 
specified subjects. 


ARITHMETIC GRAMMAR — READING 
(ete VE. b«s acne 59% re 70% 
ts) eer 60% 41% 58% 
oe | a 447% 30% 70% 


They need more varied applications to cultivate rapidity and 
efficient use of the fundamental operations as tools. 

The second group, just below the standard score or class median, 
have specific difficulties, many of which a constructive program, 
based on the diagnosis made from the tests, could remedy, with 
economy of effort and time on part of pupils and teacher. 

A third group have individual problems. In this class would 
fall 5 in arithmetic in the 6th grade; 6 in arithmetic, 11 in gram- 
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mar in the 7th grade: 7 in arithmetic and 7 in grammar in the 8th 
grade. Some of these doubtless have a much slower rate of 
learning. <A detailed study of their needs would suggest the 
remedial measures. 

The opportunity for instruction during a special session, inde- 
pendent of regular group routine, is an advance step for a system 
in meeting such individual failures. This should be an oppor- 
tunity for remedying specific defects rather than marking time. 
The most significant result of the use of the tests comes from a 
study in detail of the facts secured, a more accurate rating of 
pupils, and a reconstruction in method on the basis of the facts 
obtained. 





“2 AE RRR RE SE TOE 


A Brief Group Scale of Intelligence for Use in 
School Surveys 


Stpney L. Pressey 
Studics from the Psychological Laboratory of Indiana University 
1. Tue NED For A BrikF SuRVEY SCALE 


HE scale to be described in’ the present paper is the result of 

an effort to provide a readily-usable instrument which should 
make practicable two distinct, but related, types of study, in a 
school or school system. It was desired (1) to build a brief scale 
which might be used for the measurement of groups—classes, 
grades, schools or school systems 





as regards the level and dis- 
tribution of general ability among the children of these groups. 
Such a scale should be thus useful in making comparisons between 
children in different schools as regards the general intelligence of 
the pupils attending these schools, and as regards the grouping of 
the children into classes or sections on the basis of ability. Recent 
studies have shown marked differences between schools and school 
systems in this respect.’ Results from the use of such a scale 
should also afford a valuable check to aid in the interpretation of 
findings with tests of achievement.’ 


It was also desired (2) to forma scale, which should be especially 
studied in its efforts to meet the demands of school principals and 
superintendents as regards convenience, brevity, cost and ready in- 
terpretation of results in terms of school practice, for aid in indi- 
vidual diagnosis. It is essential, if such tests are to be used 
the schools as extensively as they should be, that the examination 
should be brief, that it should not involve intricacies in giving or 
scoring which might give a teacher trouble in the handling of the 


‘See for instance PintNER, R. The Mental Survey, Appletons, 1919, or PRreSSEY, 
S. L. A Comparison of Two Cities and their School Systems by Means of a Group 
Scale of Intelligence. Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. V, 
pp. 53-62, 1919. 

*For instance, the children in one school of a city recently surveyed averaged 
over a year in “mental age” below the children of another school.of the same 
small city. It should be obvious that the same standards of achiévement can 
hardly be set for two schools so different in “pupil material,’ and that distinct 
injustice would be done the teachers of the first school, in any educational 
survey of the system, if the poor native endowment of the children attending 
this school were not taken account of. 

(89) 
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tests, that the blanks should be of a convenient size and easy to 
handle, that they should be cheap, and that the scores obtained 
should be readily translated into terms the average teacher can 
understand—into suggestions for practical action. The writer can- 
not but feel that insufficient attention has been given to such prac- 
tical considerations in the building of certain group scales of gen- 
eral intelligence which have recently appeared. Sufficient accuracy 
for the final diagnosis of any individual case can, of course, not 
be expected from such a brief scale. But it should be possible, 1f 
the tests are chosen with special reference to their ability to 
diagnose mental defect and mental superiority, to gain a sufficiently 
clear indication to serve as a basis for further study—to make a 
preliminary selection of those individuals deserving further con- 
sideration. 


2. DEscRIPTION OF THE SCALE 


The Scale consists of four tests, two on each side of a g-inch by 
12-inch sheet arranged as a four-page folder. Each test consists 
of twenty-five problems—each on one line—giving a total of 100 
problems or items in all. The headings, examples and first five 
“lines” of each test are reproduced below. In giving the first test, 
the children are told that the words in each line will make a sentence, 





MENTAL SURVEY SCALES Schedule E 

“Cross-out” Tests 
NR ee A Te ee oe ate ee ee Pee ee | | Se ry Ce Oe 
Bids tract © Winton SOE nb Siehc c's RODR be ates aaa euds SNE ac a Kees p ae we 
sah sik) eas KR Md Sa <9 44nd ea NE give Cea vilwel ve tek eGo eed cadeas 
PONG dik sade doseads sine atacd $a oe ee Ty Pe re ot eee 


TEST I. VERBAL INGENUITY. 


Examples: (a) see aI man on. 
(b) knife chair the sharp is. 
(c) John broken window trees has the 


(1) the cat at see. 8 So nn 
(2) boy was sky the sick. 
(3) bread sweep will the kitchen I. TS Ree 


(4 are going yesterday to-morrow we. 
(5) me mine give my straw hat. ME nb gvaknue?ncnes 
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TEST II. LOGICAL JUDGMENT. 


Examples: (a) dog, cow, horse, oak, cat. 
(b) book, new spaper, magazine, pamphlet, photograph. 
(c) base-ball, skating, checkers, tennis, dominos. 

(1) coat, shoes, hat, gloves, sail. 

(2) oats, wheat, barley, cotton, rye. 

(3) satin, silk, fur, calico, serge. 

(4) fly, ant, bee, grasshopper, mouse. 

(5) bread, meat, vegetables, hay, fish. 


TEST Ill. ARITHMETICAL INGENUITY. 


Examples: (a) 2 4 6 8 g 10 12 

ae: FS. 8. bude gs 

(co) 2 2438 06 9 
(ye £2 's O-% 3 
(s)06l 3 4.6 '2. S 
Cat Sa YT we. “eS 
(4) u 10 8 6 4 2 Ob) pepe, Sper 
(5) 5 7 10 15 20 25 


TEST IV. MORAL JUDGMENT. 


Examples: (a) Gambling, lying, drunkenness, murder, smoking 
(b) begging, buying, trading, cheating, borrowing 
(c) dullness, foolishness, laziness, weakness, poverty. 


(1) fighting, killing, hating, quarreling, hurting. 

(2) borrowing, gambling, overcharging, stealing, begging. 
(3) love, hate, fondness, dislike, liking. 

(4) dancing, drunkenness, flirting, over-eating, smoking. 
(5) holiness, reverence, picty, obedience, wickedness. 


but that there is, in each line, one word that cannot be used in the 
sentence; this extra word they are to cross out. The second test 
presents a very different type of problem; in each line four things 
are named, which are, in some important way, alike, and one thing 
which is different from these four—which does not belong with 
them; and the children are to cross out this incongruous element. 
In the third test the numbers in each line are arranged according 
to some rule, but there is in each line one number that breaks the 
ryle; this number is to be crossed out. In the fourth test the prob- 
lem is simply to “cross out, in each line, the thing that is worst.” 
Five minutes are allowed for work in the first and third tests and 
four minutes on the second and fourth. ~~ 

In deciding upon the makeup of the scale, the writer was quite 
as much interested in obtaining tests which might prove each of 
some independent value, as in forming a nicely balanced and prop- 
erly proportioned examination. Test I was planned as a measure 
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of language ability, somewhat similar to Trabue’s scales in the gen- 
eral nature of the abilities involved. It is, however, superior to 
these scales in that writing is eliminated, and scoring made thor- 
oughly objective. Test I] might better be called a test of Prac- 
tical Judgment, and of information. It should be noticed that ( 
each line involves a problem of four-fold similarity and four-fold 
difference; the subject must make sure that the four objects he 
groups together are all alike, and that the thing he eliminates is 
different from all the other four. That is, there is here, as in the 
other tests, great condensation of problem. ‘Test III, it has been 
hoped, might prove a test of potential arithmetical ability—and 
give distinctive findings in classes where. the ability of the children 
was good, but the teaching of arithmetic poor. ‘Test IV is the 
result of an effort to express in group test form the essential problem 
of the Binet “definition of moral terms” test, which recent research 
has shown to be one of the most valuable tests of that scale.* 





Test IV is probably quit as much a test of vocabulary as of 
moral discrimination ; but this last element is surely involved to some 
extent, and, in so far as it is, it makes the test of especial interest 
for use in the survey of reform schools, or other delinquent groups. 
Each test thus has a distinctive interest of its own. The present 
paper deals only with the scale as a measure of “general ability.” 
The writer hopes soon, however, to have data bearing on the worth 
of each test for such special purposes as have been suggested above. 


Certain general features of the examination as a whole remain 
to be noted. (1) Certain special devices have been employed to 
make the directions readily understood, thus eliminating zero scores 
and keeping the problem of each test free from what may very 
well be a highly special conditioning factor—ability to understand 
elaborate directions.* In the first place, in order to avoid mechanical 
and over-rapid giving, and to develop the interest of the class, the 
directions have been arranged so that the children take part, by 


*See for instance BricHamM, Cart. Two Studies in Mental Tests. Psycho- 
logical Monograph Series Whole No. 102, Vol 24, 1917, and Pressty, S. L. and 
Corer, L. W. Are the Present Psychological Scales Reliable for the Measure- 
ment of Adults? J. of Abnormal Psychology, February, 19109. 


‘That this has been accomplished may be seen from the fact that of a total 
of 176 third grade children tested in a recent survey no case made a zero score 
on the entire examination, and there was no more than 6% failure on any one 
test (the third), with 1%, 4%, and 4% on the other three tests. 
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answering certain questions, in the giving. This may seem super- 
ficially to add an element of looseness to the examination; but the 
writer is convinced, after extended trial, that if anything the oppo- 
site is true. The questions asked are invariably answered at once 
by a majority of the class; and they are so framed as to call forth 
exactly the same answer in every instance. With such an arrange- 
ment, perfunctory, half-understood giving is not possible; the rapid- 
ity with which the directions proceed is automatically regulated ac- 
cording to the quickness with which the children understand them. 
The directions for the first test are reproduced below. 


Look at the first test, example a, the first example. The words 
are “see a I man on.” In this order the words don't make sense; 
but they can be made into a sentence if you leave out one word. 
What is the sentence?....What is the extra word?....You see “on” 
is crossed out, because you can’t use it in the sentence. 

Look at example b. What sentence can you make from these 
words?....What is the extra word?....Cross out the word “chair” 
in just the way that “on” is crossed out in the first example. 

Look at the last example. What is the sentence?....What is the 
extra word?....cross out the word “trees.” 

Now—everyone—attention! work out the other twenty-live sen- 
tences in the same way. In each list there is one and only one extra 
word. Cross it out. (Time allowed pupils, 5 min.) 

In the second place, the tests have all been formulated in such a 
way that a very colloquial and simple statement of the problem is 
possible, and—what is more—in such a way that the act of the 
child in indicating his answer is a natural and interesting solution 
of the test problem. In each test the subject eliminates, by crossing 
out, an irrelevant or extreme element. The device is believed to 
be of great value—a more complete account has already appeared, 
to which the reader is referred for further discussion.* 

(2) The examination is highly integrated. The directions are 
of the same form for each test. They call for the same sort of 
response—the crossing out of an irrelevant or extreme element. 
The arrangement of the test material is thoroughly systematized ; 
each test has three examples, and 25 problems, placed in each in- 
stance in the same way on the page, and always one problem to 
each line. This carefully studied organization is again an effort 
to free the essential problem of the test from all irrelevant and ad- 

“Pressey, L. W., A Group Scale of Intelligence for use in the First Three 
Grades. Journal of Educational Psychology, Setember, 1919. Also a prelim- 


inary report Cross-out tests: with Suggestions as to a Group Scale of the 
Emotions, Jr. of Applied Psychology, June, 1919. 
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ventitious circumstances such as peculiar form, artificial directions, 
special method of indicating answer, which might obscure the 
definiteness of the results as indicative of abilities along the lines of 
the functions involved in the test proper, and to make the giving 
and scoring as easy as possible. 


(3) A special effort has been made to make the examination 
practical and practicable for extended work in schools, in institu- 
tions, and for “mental surveys.” The intention has been that the 
scale should be given by.teachers, investigators, or field workers, 
without special training in the use of mental tests, and that the 
blanks should be readily and accurately scored by such untrained 
workers. The directions are short, occupying only one side of a 
typewritten sheet, and are read verbatim by the examiner. ‘The 
scoring is very simple and rapid; no further directions than this 
are necessary, that each word or number correctly crossed out 
counts one point, but that only one word must be crossed out in 
each line. It is possible, the writer has found, for student help to 
score the blanks at the rate of go an hour; the average teacher can 
score the entire four tests in one minute. ‘The blanks are conveni- 
ent in size and shape, and are cheap.° A mental survey is thus 
possible in a school at a minimum of expense and labor. ‘The writer 
feels that the examination is especially well considered in_ these 
respects. 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCALE, AND Frrstt NorMs. 


The scale was developed from work previously done with a more 
elaborate examination already described elsewhere.’ Careful an- 
alysis of the results obtained with this scale leads to the conclusion 
that the tests of which it was composed varied markedly in their 
capacity for differentiating degree of mental ability, and, that, by 
proper selection of tests, a much briefer examination of approxi- 
mately the same differential value might be formed. The “Cross- 
out” tests are the result of an effort to form such a scale. 


*They are at present being sold at 75c per hundred, with materials. 

"Pressey, S. L. and L. W., A Group Point Scale for Measuring General In- 
teligence, with First Results from 1,100 School Children, Jr. of Applied Phys- 
chology, Vol. 2, pp. 250-69, 1918. For details of the analysis described below, 
see also Thc Practical Efficiency of a Group Scale of Intelligence, same Journal, 
Vol. 3, pp. 68-80, 1910. 
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The ‘‘Cross-out” tests were formulated in the spring and summer 
of 1918, and were given first trial in a group of country schools in 
the fall of that year; the Bloomington schools were at that time 
closed on account of the influenza epidemic. These results served 
as a rough trial of methods and selection of items. Mimeographed 
forms were used. Preliminary forms were then printed and the 
scale given to all the children in the fourth, sixth and eighth grades 
of a small Indiana city (city “A’’?)—a total of about 500 cases.* 
These papers were analyzed by test and by item and the tests revised 
on the basis of the findings. The scale was next given in all the 
schools of a second city (City “B”), to all the-children from the 
fourth grade through high school—a total of 850 cases being 
tested.° These results were again analyzed in detail, and further 
revision decided upon, to obtain better grading, and to eliminate 
possible ambiguity in certain of the items. The examination was 
now used in a third complete survey—giving a total of 1,2 
cases—of the school population of another city (City “C’); all 
the children from the third grade through high school were given 
the scale. The results from the fourth, sixth and eighth grades 
were once more tabulated by item, the percent passing each item 
at each grade converted into P. E. deviations, and the items ar- 
ranged on a P. E. scale, using the sixth grade as a base. This 
resulted in the present final form of the scale. 


MEDIANS FOR EACH TEST 


Tests 1 2 3 4 Cases Tests I 2 3 4 Cases 
Grade Age 
3 66 66 ‘G8 G2 89 9 
4 9.1 10.9 9.6 9.5 452 10 9.4 108 9.7 9.7. 267 
5 a5 .%23 165. 111.3 393 11 uwH* 132 11.3: 128° 2 
6 126 144 12: 13.3 418 12 27 140 125 128 7 
7 Fe Ges a om a 323 13 “47 ..133 140 15.5. .2m 
8 16.4 17.4 169 17.3 265 14 16.4 17.3 15.3 16.4 261 
9 198 18.7 17:4. 10.5 171 15 18.4 1790 16.7 18.4 199 
10 20.6 194 19.2 19.5 143 16 20.8 19.4 188 19.5 140 
11 208 19.9 220 21.0 106 i7 21.4 19.5 209 10.5 8> 
12 24: 2a. 223 mea 33 18 


™~ 


“The writer wishes to express his obligations to Superintendents E. C. Dod- 
son, of Greencastle Indiana, E. W. Montgomery of Bedford, R. W. Tirey of 
Washington, E. E. Ramsey of Bloomington, and to the principals and teachers 
in their schools, for their unfailing kindness and cooperation. The research 
was carried through in a year which placed unusual burdens upon the schools. 
The fine cooperation which was, nevertheless, given to this work was deeply ap- 
preciated by the writer. 

*As evidence of the ease with which the examination can be handled it may 
be said that all these cases were examined, by the writer himself, in one school 
day, and that the total cost of scoring blanks, with student help, was $5.00. 
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TABLE I 
CROSS-OUT SCALE: DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES 5,508 CASES 
} } 
Seore | Grade | Age ' Seore 
| 
| | 

i) 4|' 6! 6| 7| 8) 9110);11/121} 9 | 10] 11/129] 18! ra) 15) 16) % 
96 / aj 1 1 96 
94 2; 2) 6! 1 (5) (55) 1° #1 8 4 
92 2} 2| 2! & 1 3 92 
90 1} 2} 2| 8| 6| 8 1| ae se ae 90 
Be 3} 8! 5/20/| 8 ‘or 4a aa om ot 88 
86 | 4; &| 7/10} 12! 00 4| 8/| 4| 5! 9 86 
So 2| 7118|12\13! 4 1/1] 4) 6/22! 9 “4 
82 1} 8/10| 7/17) 12) 8 1; 6|l] 1/7} 82 
80 3| 7| 2% | 19/13; 20) 8 1/15/16 9 14 13 80 
78 | 2| 6129/27/19! 7) 4 1/ 3! 5'@/\n 16! 9 78 
76 | _| 8) 10| 84 | 2%) 14| 9) 4 1 4/10/29 17 188 10 76 
74 | 3! &/16/83/| 31) 7/12) 5 2; 8! 9121/17/14) 8 74 
72 1 12 20 | 38 | 23 | 20) ge 2 6/18 | 28/11/18) nl 7 
7 8 | 26|42/2| 9! 7) 2 12/17 | 26/13; 9' 12 70 
6B 1| 4|-27) 55) 68/2) 5; 7) 1 11 | 20: 39/| 84/17/18) 7 68 
66 8 20 41(/44/%6/)11) 4 1 1 9) 12/38'35 | 2% WwW! 9 6a 
64 36 1| 7/82/46) 78) 12) @| 4 1| 10; & | 37 38/19 12) 9 64 
62 3/17/45 | 8 | 46/12! 4 1 3 10, 43/41/40 16/ 8 5 62 
@ | 3/17)-52| 7%|5\12) 7/| 1 4 16; 36, 48 54 1212! 8 60 
58 7'22|@68|8'!83|' 7!} 4; 1/1 6| 27| 43| 5! 58 | 12} 7) 6 58 
56 2 | 37 | 60 | 8 | 42; 1/ 4 1 2; 21| 42) | 44/13) 5} 1 56 
54. | 11| 46 79) 83) %) 5) 8 16|' 31) @& 50/47/16 6! 1 5 
52> | 16 | 63 | 87 | 58/39, 2) 1! 1 15 | 47| 56 | 58 | 4} 9) 4/ 1 52 
50 24 | 62/83 | 70|/2 4 1 18) ®) #1 40 54/10) 7 wD 
48 41/61 | 77 | 46/17) 7 31 | 38| 43 | 57/|87|.9| 6; 2 48 
46 438 75! 76/39;15) 2 2% | 57) 48|64'85| 7! 2) 1 46 
44 50 | 8 | 81/37) 7/| 8 9 6 6 47/41, 6, 4° 1 44 
42 «| GL | 92 | 583 | 33/ 2 34, 56 45 O51 BOCK 42 
40 54 | 861 48 | 2%) 2) 45; 5, 45 43 31 4 40 
380 | 73) «66 35 16 $i 47) 4'4/19/ 2: 2 38 
36 $8 | 54! 31 | 9) 8 39, 5; 32/40/16! 5! 2 36 
3% 846} 77 78'16| 8/| 1 48' 6h! %/|23/14/ 3! 38 34 
32 6 81 640 «19 | | 44| 88 | 27/20\13/| 2/ 2: 32 
30 69 36°10) 4 3%) 4) B@ii7|n} s| 1 30 
2 | 57/30/11] 1 33 | 8} 30/12; 8| 2 28 
26 |4/18/ 5! 2 | 21| 2%) 10/12) 4) 2 oa) 
24 48 14 5 -|| 2) 2! 12,10) 6| 1; 1 24 
2 |@/| 7/2) 1 17; 1%; 9| 411! 3 1 22 
20 35 6 2 12; 1 ll 3 5 1 2 20 
18 1 4 oi-e Si: 4s 18 
16 —CR RE TE 7 7/21; 1] 2 16 
14 11; 1 1 178i By ei 3 14 
12 6 4 1 1 4; 4/2 12 
10 4 2; 3); s{ 1/1 10 

ee ae 1 1 8 

6 EE 3 3 6 

= 2 1| ‘ 

2 3 | part 2 | 2 2 

0 1 * | 1 0 

t | (453) (146) (115) (14), (8). 








| me | ee | ere | ee a ee | ee eee —_——— — = 2 ee 


No.Cases 971 10421067 998 723) 303, 184 151 74 1011 1035 10841088 960 2907 226 162No. Cases 





a | 





— a | | ne 








—— —_. 


75 P. C. 42.7 50.9 58.463.7 72.1/79. 283.3 87.5/89.9 38.5 48.8 56.1 61.9 69.2)\73.9'78.8 84.3, 75 P. C, 





Median 35.7 43.7/51.4/57.4 65.2'73.6.77.6 81.6 83.9 39.8) 46.3 52.1 58.2 64.6.69.9 76.6 Median 


25 P. C. 29.0 36.9 44.7 50.5 58.1/66.7)/70.2,/75.0 78.3 33.8 42.1 47.754.0.60.468.1 25 P. C. 


—— — —— a a | | 
} 





* In reckoning all age norms cases below the fourth grade, and examined with the ‘Primer 
Seale,”’ have been counted in as at the bottom of the distribution. Similarly, for ages 
12 and 13, cases missed in three school] systems by omission of the high school from the 
survey have been included as at the upper end of the distribution. For ages above 13 on 
eases from cities in which the high school was examined have been included. It should 
be added that, in tabulating for the age norms, age at last birthday was used; these 
norms are thus norms for 10.5, 12.5, 14.5 and not for 10.0, 12.0 or 13.0. 

Attention is also called to the median ages given with the grade norms. These median 
ages will, it is believed, prove very convenient in comparing schools with different age-grade 
distributions, or examined at different times in the school year. In using these median ages 
a principal or superintendent should simply compute the median age at time of examination 
for each grade in his Own school (using age at last birthday as given on the blanks) and 
compare with the median ages given in the norms. If, for example, a given sixth grade is 
found to have a median age of 12.7 instead of 12.2 then one-half of the inter-age interwal, or 
3 points, should be added to the norms, in order to make a fair comparison. 

+ Cases below fourth grade. 

} Median age 10.12, 11.16, 12.17, 13.00, 18.92, 15.12, 16.05, 17.19, 17.56. 
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4. THe “RELIABILITY” AND “VALIDITY” OF THE SCALE. 


In order to obtain some indication as to the “reliability’’ of the 
measures obtained with the scale, the results from the final form of 
the examination in the seventh grade of City “E”’ (86 pupils) were 
handled by obtaining the scores on alternate items of each test, 
thus forming two half scales. The scores on the half scales were 
then correlated and a coefficient of reliability obtained according to 


ves 
the formula: r, = (Brown’s formula). The coeffi- 








cient of reliability thus determined was .82 for the whole scale; 
for test I the coefficient was .81, for test II .59, for test II] .75, for 
test IV .64.°° “Reliability” as thus calculated indicates, of course, 
consistency from item to item; it is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the reliability appears lowest on the two tests involving, 
to a large extent, information. 

Throughout the development of the scale, the validity of the 
tests was frequently checked up by correlation with teachers’ esti- 
mates of ability, with school standing, and with other independent 
criteria of ability. Data were also obtained to make certain that 
the tests were not unduly sensitive to such special factors as sex, 
social status, and soon. However, some more detailed information 
was desired as to the accuracy of the scale in measuring general 
ability, and as to the specific contribution of each test to that meas- 
ure. It was evident that some reliable outside standard must be 
found. Since the scale was intended for use in the schools, evalua- 
tion should best be related to ability as it shows itself in school 
work. Correlation with marks was considered; but, as has been 
frequently pointed out, school grades are the composite expression 


"A probable error was also calculated from these half scores, using the formula 
P. E. = V2 x .5076 A. D. 

The A. D. is the average difference between 
score on even and on odd numbered items; the formula is simply the usual 
formula for the calculation of the P. E. of a test, with allowance“for the fact 
that half tests are being worked with. The P. E. of the scale, as thus calculated, 
was found to be 3.65 points, or about seven months; the P. E. of test I was 
calculated to be 1.03 points, of test II 1.32, of test III 1.41, of test [IV 1.41. The 
method is the suggestion of Dr. W. S. Monroe, to whom the writer wishes to 
express his appreciation. (See also Pressty L. W. A Group Scale of Jntelli- 
gence for Use in the First Three Grades: Its Reliability and Validity. 
Journal of Educational Research: April, 1920.- 
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of a number of factors,—conscientiousness, interest, previous prepa- 
ration, as well as native ability. Correlation with a composite score 
from a large number of other tests was also possible. But it was 
felt that such evaluation had little except a round- about connection 
with practical school problems, and would not clearly indicate the 
ability of the scale to deal with these problems. Besides it might 
very well be true that some children show a sowewhat special 
“test-ability’’ which is more or less distinct from a more sustained 
capacity for serious tasks; this “test-ability’” would, then, serve 
as a constant error, which could not be eliminated by merely in- 
creasing the number of tests." 


The average of the ratings of four teachers upon the general abil- 
ity of each child was finally settled upon as the most satisfactory 
outside standard. ‘The work was done in the Junior high school of 
City “C,” which was tested just before the final revision of the 
scale. The changes made following this survey were, however, 
slight; the present final form may be supposed slightly more ac- 
curate than the results below would indicate. 


It was felt that one of the important sources of error in such 
teachers’ estimates was the tendency to confuse effort or prepara- 
tion with ability. Separate ratings were, therefore, required on the 
three factors of preparation, ability, and effort, to force a distine- 
tion; but only the ratings in general ability were used in the present 
study. The form of the rating scale was modeled directly upon 
the army officers’ rating scale. Each child was rated by the four 
teachers of the four promotion subjects; the teachers had not, of 
course, been acquainted with the test findings. The seventh grade 
was finally chosen for detailed study 





partly because, being the 
middle grade of the school, it was probably the most representative 
and partly because other data, which the writer hopes to use later, 
were more abundant for the seventh grade. Complete results were 
available for 116 seventh grade cases. 


The correlation of the whole scale with the pooled ‘estimates above 
mentioned was .64 (it might be added that the correlations for the 


"For discussions of this problem of the independent criterion see for instance 
TuurstoneE, L. L., Wental Tests for College I:ntrance, Jour of Educ. Psychol., 
Vol. 10, pp. 129-42, 1919, or Rumi, Bearpstey, The Reliability of Mental Tests 
in the Division of an Academic Group, Psychological Monographs, Vol. 24, whole 
No. 105, 1917. 
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other two grades were .60 and .75).’* The correlation of each test 
with the pooled ratings, and the intercorrelations between the tests, 
were as follows: 


I - 3 4 5 
eer 1—pooled ratings 
RTS RS 2—test I. 
are ee 3—test IT. 
BS ge 7 ee Pee 4—test ITI. 
Pee . ae en 5—test IV. 


The method of partial correlation was used with the five variables 
given above. The resulting third-order coefficients, of each test 
with the pooled estimates, were: 


r A? ee gO < es of . 369 
12.345 13.245 14.235 15.234 


LA hl . . . ™ ° 
lhe regression equation, showing the dependence of teachers’ rank- 
ings on the four tests, is as follows: 


x .1048x .1515x .1979X .2218x 
I - 3 + 5 


It is evident that the last two tests are the most valuable of the 
four and should perhaps be weighted. The fairly low intercorre- 
lations between the tests would suggest that each test has a distinet 
contribution to make the score; and this suggestion is further borne 
out by the partial correlations. If it should be decided to use 
weighting, the application of the regression equation above gives a 
slightly more exact indication of the child’s mental ability. The 
gain in using the weighting is, however, very slight: it raises the 
correlation from .64 to .67; as the scale is used in the schools, the 
tests are, of course, not weighted. 

The scale would thus appear to be a fairly efficient measuring in- 
strument for differentiating degrees of ability among_sehvol chil- 
dren, that is, for the second purpose mentioned in the first section of 

“It is interesting to note in this connection that Ruml obtains a correlation of 
66 between tests and similar rating on college students, that Thurstone obtains 
61 for his scale with his Freshmen. Terman states that the correlation of Stan- 


ford Binet with estimates—presumably a single estimate on each child—is .48 
(The Measurement of Intelligence, Houghton Miffin Company). 
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the paper,—for aid in individual diagnosis—and should have a 
definite value for such use. How valuable it may be for the first 
purpose mentioned,—that of group comparisons—can only be de-— 
termined after a large amount of data has been accumulated. As 
far as can be told at present, it would seem distinctly serviceable for 
such a purpose. In the surveys already made, clear-cut differences 
have been found between “‘fast’? and “slow” sections, between 
schools, both in the ability of the children attending them and in the 
amount of adjustment made by the schools to the capacities of the 
children, and between average school children and children in insti- 
tutions. The writer feels that altogether too little attention has 
been paid to these matters of group differences, and is making spe- 
cial effort to gather data bearing on the matter. 


5. SUMMARY. 


1. The paper describes a brief group scale of intelligence for use 
in grades 4-8 inclusive. It is intended that the scale should be used 
(a) as a survey scale in making comparisons between sections, 
classes, grades, schools, or school systems, as to the level and dis- 
tribution of general intelligence in these groups, and (b) as an aid 
in individual diagnosis. 


2. The scale is made up of four tests each of twenty-five items 
(a total of r00 “points”). <A special effort has been made to obtain 
condensation of matter and convenience of form :—the entire scale 
is printed on two sides of a g” by 12” sheet; the examination can be 
given in twenty-five minutes, and the blanks scored in less than one 
minute apiece. 


3. The scale in its present form is the result of three revisions, 
involving results from a total of about 4,000 cases. First norms, 
for the examination in its final form, are presented. 


4. Intensive study of the results from a large Junior high school 
shows correlations with pooled teachers estimates of ability, aver- 
aging .66. A reliability coefficient of .82 and a P. E. of about 
4 months was found. 


5. A study of the findings by the method of multiple correlation 
shows the tests to be fairly well selected and integrated. 








The Use of Psychological and Trade Tests in a 
Scheme for the Vocational Training 
of Disabled Men 
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New Orleans, La. 


Recently Captain, Sanitary Corps, Division of Psychology. 


|. THe PRopLEeM., 


Psychological and trade tests in vocational guidance may be 
divided with some overlapping into two groups. Those of the 
first group are designed to select persons for definite sorts of work. 
Those of the second group are designed to select a definite kind of 
work for the person to be trained. The first is comparatively simple 
because where there is a position to be filled, the employer has only 
to determine the degree to which each applicant possesses the neces- 
sary qualifications for that particular kind of work. On the other 
hand, when the problem is to discover what sort of work a person 
can best be trained to do, the field springs to enormous proportions, 
because of the almost unlimited number of alternatives which may 
be considered as possibilities. This paper will deal with the second 
group in its relation to the vocational training of disabled men. 

In the consideration of this problem certain facts should be borne 
in mind. First of all the man who is sick, wounded, or who has 
undergone severe mental shock requires special consideration. He 
requires guidance and encouragement of a sort which can only be 
given by a person who understands the difficulties under which he is 
laboring. In other days it was considered sufficient to keep the 
wounded soldier alive, ultimately returning him to society to take 
up life as best he could. The present aim, fortunately, is to strive 
by all possible means to return him physically and mentally as 
nearly normal as possible, and to provide training so.that he may 
not be a burden to the community, but occupy a useful and respected 
place. Again it should be remembered that training in taking no 
thought for his own sustenance; in relying upon others for definite 
direction as to most of his acts; and in the subordination of self 
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interest has tended to rob the soldier of initiative and the controlling 
factors of civilian life. The result of the training in other wars has 
been to produce a great group of persons—political “‘heelers,”’ soldier 
beggars, and pensioners, who, although able bodied, made no effort 
to work, but were satisfied to exist by the labor of others. 

On the other hand, it is safe to assume that most of the soldiers, 
after their discharge from service will be more efficient (at least 
potentially) than when they entered training. This is due to the 
breaking down of habits by the complete change of daily routine. 
The recruit who found himself thrown into an entirely new 
environment must necessarily have met the strange conditions by a 
development of innate American resourcefulness which permitted 
him, instead of sinking, to swim and advance. When called upon 
suddenly to stand and deliver, with no alternative offered, his self 
aid becomes his source of sustaining power. Of necessity he met 
new conditions as they arose with quick and decisive adaptation 
which must certainly have resulted in self-building. We may 
expect that the things which in his past civil life were accepted as a 
matter of course, in the future will be subjected to keen critical 
scrutiny with the idea of betterment. Constructive criticism is the 
sure road to progress and attainment and to a broader outlook on 


life. 


Ill. Wuart Has BEEN DONE. 


Very little was accomplished comparatively speaking, prior to the 
summer of 1917. It is safe to state that prior to this time there was 
no scientific basis of determining a man’s chance of success in any 
definite field. The educators who train men for life and the 
employer who hires them—were alike at a loss. It is true that cer- 
tain experts in experimental and applied psychology had devoted 
months of time to the problem, and had obtained fairly accurate 
knowledge of what qualifications were demanded of persons enter- 
ing certain occupations. However, the number of occupations in 
which acceptable results had been secured was less than a dozen. 
Comparison of this figure with that of the total of about 10,000 
gainful occupations enumerated in the Occupational Index of the 
United States Census shows forcibly how little had been done. 
[t should be added that the tests employed were usually unwieldy 
and required the presence of a trained psychologist. 
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Soon after the United States entered the World War, the Amert- 
can Psychological Association took steps to begin a work in applied 
psychology the far-reaching effects of which no person at the 
present time can estimate. There can be little doubt however, that 
the initial effort of this organization led to a greater increase in 
scientific management of men than had ever been made before in a 
like period of time. 

Briefly reviewing this work in its relation to the problem of voca- 
tional guidance it will be noted that it was carried on along two main 
lines, which may be designated as group and analytic. Both are of 
prime importance. The group work consisted of examining recruits 
to determine general intelligence through the use of standard exami- 
nations. The examination consisted of a group of tests each of 
which was designated to test one or more mental functions. The 
total measured the man’s general intelligence. 

These tests were of two kinds and could be given to groups of 
from one to two hundred men. The time required for each group 
examination was about fifty minutes, so that one examiner and a 
small group of clerical helpers could examine between 500 and 
1000 men a Cay. The results of these tests were found to be of 


extraordinary value in accelerating training of recruits, notably in 
such difficulties as :’ 


rye e - . . . ‘ 

{. The discovery of men whose superior intelligence suggests their 

consideration for advancement, for example, to posts as non-com- 
missioned officers. 


2. The discovery of men whose low grade of intelligence renders 
them either a burden or a menace to the service. 


3. The selection and assignment to development battalions of 
men who are so inferior mentally, that they are suited only for 
special work. 


4. The prevention of undesirable difference of mental strength 
between different regiments or companies. 


5. The early recognition of the mentally slow as contrasted with 
the stubborn or disobedient. 43 

As almost two million soldvers were examined with these tests, 
the examination papers furnish a wealth of material for research. 
Assembling the scores it was found that although the distribution 


iFrem Army Mental Tests. 
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of intelligence scores in any one trade or profession was enormous, 
they fell into fairly distinct groups according to the civil occupa- 
tions of the recruits. Selecting at random, the group which in- 
cluded laborers, teamsters, tailors, and barbers averaged ‘“C”’ 
minus; that which included policemen, boiler-makers, painters, 
cooks, and butchers averaged “C” ; that which included bookkeepers, 
telegraphers, clerks, and photographers averaged “C” plus; that 
which included dentists, draftsmen, typists, and Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries averaged “B’’; and that which included army chaplains and 
engineer officers averaged ‘“A”’. 

The analytic work differed from the group testing in that it had 
to do largely with individuals, and permitted of experiment. It 
required more ingenuity and frequently represented schemes which 
are of a most complicated and involved nature, and require elaborate 
apparatus. The general intelligence tests for individuals and the 
Army trade tests may also be classified in this group. The results 
of the analytic work are best illustrated in the selection of an 
improved and accelerated training of aviators, gun pointers and 
other kinds of service in which a large number of complicated facts 


i 


were involved. 


lll. WHat SHoutp Be Done. 


If a disabled soldier is to be returned to society with his possi- 
bilities fully developed, it 1s important that the repair should start 
at the bedside. He should be taught to do useful things which at 
first require little effort, and which, 1f possible, should be made 
the beginning of a profitable occupational career. This is the 
beginning of vocational guidance as applied to each man. and 
ereatest care should be exercised that the foundation is properly laid. 
lia most instances it 1s best to begin the training with generalities ; 
developing initiative, resourcefulness, industry, value of time and 
material—and a desire to work toward a goal. As the subject im- 
proves physically, athletic sports should be made to play a part in 
his rehabilitation. At no time is the question of morale of graver 
consideration than when the disabled soldier begins to look into the 
future. It is as important to teach a man to be happy in his work 
as it is to train him for the vocation. 

Just as it was found necessary in April 1917 to devise some 
quick and accurate means of identifying the recruits who could 
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learn the duties of a soldier in the shortest time, so now it becomes 
essential to discover the quickest and surest method of bringing them 
back to a useful civil life. 

Where the nature of his disability makes it possible, the man 
should be brought to adapt himself to the same or some other 
branch of his previous occupation. Some of the advantages which 
would result from this,are that the efforts in his training would be 
minimized; it would tend to keep from over-crowding the other 


trades, and would be less liable to interfere with the rules and 
regulations of trade unions. 


Before the vocational guidance Cirector can go far, it is absolutely 
necessary that he have a definite knowledge of the fields of 
industry. He must have some means of estimating and knowing 
what is best to be done in each case. It is easy enough to say that 
we can select the job, and then train the man to fill it. The 
accomplishment is a wholly different matter. Men are not to be 
measured with rules, nor to be catalogued and shelved like books. 
Accurate placement of men can only be secured thru scientific 
placement. In using scientific methods of placement a step will be 
taken toward the solution of one 
and industrial problem. 





if not of the greatest—social 


IV. Wuat Psycnoiocy Can Do. 


There are two angles from which scientific vocational guidance 
must be approached : 


1. What constitutes the job? 


2. What are the qualifications of the men to be trained ? 


Job specifications should be prepared as the first step toward 
answering question one. This is comparatively an easy matter, 
and can be best accomplished by a survey of the community where 
it is expected the men will go after they have finished their courses 
of training. Such a survey would help to systematize the various 
occupations and at the same time show for what particular trades 
the disabled men could be trained to compete on nearly equal terms 
with their normal fellows. For such a survey it would be well to 
secure information from editors of trade journals, manufacturers. 
and trade unions. After the data has been collected outlines could 
be prepared somewhat after the following plan: 
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1. List of occupational branches of the trade under consideration. 


2. Statement of what the work of each branch consists. 








f q (a) Amount of education necessary. 

Ae (b) Amount of moving about necessary. 

74 

ee 3. What would disqualify a person, as loss of limbs, loss of hear- 
ht ing, ete. 


After the job specifications have been determined, it will be 
necessary to devise a series of trade tests to measure efficiency and 
to make sure that a man:said to be skilled in any trade could really 
do the work demanded. 

These tests may consist of verbal questions: require correct 
solution of trade problems; demand identification of test—tool 
parts, and technical drawing; and should classify a man as to his 
ability to do the work of a novice, apprentice, journeyman, or an 
expert. 

Developing such tests involves the expenditure of an enormous 
amount of time and labor. A good start has been made in the Army 
Trade Tests, which measure proficiency in each of about one 
hundred trades. Some modification would fit these tests for use in 
the present need, and they have already been standardized through 
the successful examination of about 125,000 men. 

Fach test before being accepted must pass through a process of 
careful evolution and trial. To be of value it must rest on a 
scientific analysis of the processes to be tested and finally systema- 
tized and standardized. 








IWVhat are the qualifications of the men to be trained? 


In selecting a man for a specific sort of training it is necessary for 
the vocational guidance expert to make a preliminary survey of the 
situation to determine his future course of action. A plan similar 
to the following might be used: 





(a) What capacity has the man to absorb training. 





Bb (b) For what sort of training is he best fitted? 

oe , ; 

ai (c) Of what does the course selected consist ? 

a) (d) What is his previous occupational history and what 
ft is its present value? 

Hel 

ae 
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(e) His willingness to apply himself. 


(f) Individual differences. 


(a) In estimating a man’s capacity to absorb training, the first 
thing to be determined is his general intelligence rating. This can 
be secured through the use of mental tests, and the results should 
be compared with his score made in the army. While the present 
scheme of mental testing is by no means perfect, verified statistics 
secured in the army prove it of, far greater value in selecting men 
than were personal opinions. Another index to the subject's capacity 
is his educational history and vocational success. 


(b) In determining what sort of training a man should have, 
his wishes must be consulted as a first step 

If it is later found that he is unfitted for a particular vocation, 
the interviewer must with rare tact and fair judgment lead him to 
conclude that he would be better satisfied in another field. 


(c) Determination of the course of training can best be arrived 
“et by following a plan similar to that already suggested. 


(d) A study of the subject’s previous occupational history will 
shed much light on his potentialities. Trade tests should be applied 
to verify his statements, as well as to determine to what extent 
his disabilities have incapacitated him for continuance in that par- 
ticular vocation. Through these tests he can be rated in that 
vocation, and at the same time his value in related fields of endeavor 
can be determined. 


(e) Willingness to apply himself cannot be estimated with any 
mechanical scale. The keen interviewer can, perhaps, determine 
approximately what the subject’s attitude will be toward the con- 
templated course of training, provided that all conditions remain 
normal. Like the closely allied volitional traits, honesty, tact, 
cheerfulness. initiative, etc., willingness is dependent upon the con- 
dition of the man’s morale. 


(f) Individual differences like different abilities must be care- 
fully investigated and recognized. Just as there are no two persons 
identical, so not two courses of training can be expected to follow 
parallel lines. Each man interviewed presents new difficulties and 
problems. each of which must be approached in a different manner. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The problems of training men for positions where they can 
accomplish most for society and attain greatest happiness is vital 
is and should be met by persons trained in interpretation of mental 
iG processes. Skill in influencing men comes from knowledge of the 
a mental processes and factors which determine the behavior of men. 

2. Classification of individuals can be accomplished by use of 
intelligence tests, trade tests, and expert interviewing. 








rik 3. A man must be selected for specific lines of training in terms 
! of what he can now do, and assigned only after an exhaustive 
analysis of his qualifications and of the job specifications. 






4. Vocational guidance can be scientifically conducted. Psy- 
chology supplies a large part of the foundation on which the success- 
ful vocational structure must be built. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 


SOME RESULTS OF MONROE’S DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC 


At the beginning of the school year, it was decided to return to 
school conditions as they were before the war. With this end in 
view, standardized tests were given to find out the abilities of the 
children in the various school subjects, to diagnose the teaching 
situation, and to suggest remedial instruction. Until recently, 
examinations have been the means of finding out the results of 
instruction. In most examinations there are questions put that are 
two to three times as hard as other questions for which equal credit 
is given. Hence. the evaluation of the pupils’ work is inaccurate. 
The standardized tests offer a measuring scale of samples of known 
quality so arranged that they are graduated as to difhculty and 
excellence. 

In arithmetic, Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests were given. Monroe's 
Tests were favored rather than Courtis’s Standard Research Tests 
because the former are better for diagnostic measurement, and the 
latter for general measurement. In other words, the Monroe Tests 
are shorter, simpler, better graded, include several types of the 
fundamental operations, and show at a glance where the difficulties 
lie. There are twenty-one tests in all. Only seven were given to 
fifteen classes from the 4B to the 6B, inclusive. The first paper 
consisted of tests in the fundamental operations. ‘The second test 
was reasoning. Below are the results of the tests in the fundamental 
operations given at the beginning of the term: 


MEDIANS OF SPEED 





GRADE I Il Il IV V VI 
Multipli- 
Addition Subtraction cation Division Addition Division 

ste nas ok 14 8 tj 3 7 3 
es. "Wies caved va 16 7 (j 3 s 3 
ok ein uwite 16 8 7 4 9 3 
SE scce ea d0Gkls 13 7 § 3 § 3 
Oe. .cciescuener 12 6 5 3 6 2 
Mr Docu unsveste 13 7 5 2 6 2 
an: ben case wk os ll 7 5 3 7 3 
eee atvidescend 10 5 5 2 6 os 2 
Mi fi pak came of) 5 ‘ 2 5 at 2 
Dn “~canvevecac 10 6 5 2 6 2 
re ee 5 3 4 2 5 1 
De) gasabhe ches Ss 4 “& 1 5 2 
Be ee 6 6 3 2 5 2 
BG tenia saat cere 7 7 3 2 5 2 
tS cutee 7 7 3 2 5 2 
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MEDIANS OF ACCURACY 








GRADE I II Ill IV Vv VI 
Multipli- 
Addition Subtraction cation Division Addition Division 

ME sak Rite 465 100% 75% S4% 67% 71% 67% 
BS eal ade Sheen 100 100 84 100 75 67 
ES Ch dvs cant s 94 8 86 50 67 67 
tds ck uate 100 100 R4 33 75 67 
SE Sh cha bareee be 100 84 80 67 67 nO 
BU at pce ae SS 100 86 bei) Mw) 67 100 
BS fo oe ae ee 100° 100 OO 33 57 67 
SS ee, 100 100 < 8D rf) 67 0 
ME Wades nn aeons { 100 6O 75 5O 80 0 
ET Eee: 100 67 St) nO 67 100 
MEY cbacie waka od 100 67 75 5) 0 0 
ESE ae 100 8) 50 0 GO 0 
i sehhwatavan 100 MM 67 50 CO ‘) 
RSs cnt a peau 86 57 34 0 60 0 
asa sana's 86 57 33 0 60 








In interpreting the above, we find that in addition we have the 
best results. The poor results in subtraction, many teachers claim, 
are due to the Austrian method prescribed by the course of study. 
Other teachers claim that there is no uniformity in doing subtraction. 
Children coming from other schools perform the process in different 
ways. In multiplication, the pupils showed the need of drill in the 
tables. One teacher humorously said that long division was “a lost 
art’ at the present day. The poor results in division were due 
to the fact that the pupils had not mastered the process of subtrac- 
tion and were not sufficiently familiar with the multiplication tables. 

The test in reasoning showed us that the children did fairly well 
in solving the principle involved, but failed in getting the correct 
answer. Here, again ample proof was given of weak work in the 
fundamental processes. 


Teachers and pupils were very much interested in the results of 
the tests. The teachers found that the results of the measurements 
suggested to them economic methods in the learning and teaching 
process because the tests helped them to find individual differences 
in ability among the pupils. The results of the tests suggested 
changes in the grading of pupils. They pointed out to the teachers 
the effect of various factors in the learning and teaching process, 
and it was discovered that division could not be done unless the 
pupils could subtract and multiply. Above all, the conclusions were 
made the basis for securing improvement ‘in the methods of teach- 


Communications and Discussions Ii! 


ing and drilling when the results proved that the present method was 
unsatisfactory. The information derived from the tests, made the 
teachers consider the results and strive to improve their methods 
of instruction and drill according to the needs of the individual 
pupil. The teachers understood that the tests were for diagnostic 
purposes and were to show the ability and need of the pupils. 

For the pupil himself the tests were a definite basis for discover- 
ing his ability; and, by keeping his own record from test to test, 
they furnished a powerful stimulus to the pupil to surpass his own 
previous attainments. The bright pupils were easily discovered and 
advanced. The backward pupils’ difficulties were discovered and 
diagnosed and extra time and attention were given to them. 

The tests gave new life to the schoolwork. The methods of 
presenting new work and drilling upon old material changed rapidly 
and effectively. The boys were playing a “new game” they told me. 
Every drill lesson was a “game” to them. They kept their own 
records, and a boy seemed to thoroughly enjoy competing with him- 
self. This wave of enthusiasm continued to the end of the term. 
The Standardized Tests were given again and there was an im- 
provement of one hundred percent in the fundamental operation and 
in the correct answers in the test in reasoning. 


3elow are the results of the January test in the fundamentals. 
The Standard Median Scores for speed and accuracy are also 
printed below : 


MEDIANS OF SPEED 

















GRADE I II Til IV Vv VI 
Multipli- 
Addition Subtraction cation Division Addition Division 

____ BETURL ERT ?1 14 12 7 8 7 
Sls dedaueeak> 24 16 14 10 12 7 
en. "Kode dae coun 24 14 10 7 12 5 
es ?1 13 10 6 2 4 
Gas). chit cones 19 13 9 4 9 4 
SR iat P 22 12 ba s 12 = 4 
Pe w 71 s s v aor 9 
el «4s iaLeewns 2 19 9 s 4 n 
aes fq.) eacahab wale 16 14 6 3 5 5 
Ne Tad ede mab od 1 15 6 5 7 7] 
ST 17 le 7 7 6 2 
| RISE iets 3 14 7 6 5 > 
a. omecekkeuae 1G 3 t 5 4 6 
! -vanreuedens 1s 19 Ss 6 s s 
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MEDIANS OF ACCURACY 
GRADE I II Ill IV V VI 
Multipli- 
Addition Subtraction eation Division Addition Division 
BL dtatcdyens 95% SOC 79% 100°% 10; 71% 
RE ee 100 75 71 6b 75 71 
St? chiccankeds @ 79 OO 57 100 SO 
ER ee 95 77 ow 67 67 75 
Wee'.* «delice wens 89 77 &Y mt) sO 75 
SEE Das dadeat 82 91 100 SS 58 75 
De: tdastaveees S4 ral 100 100 xO D6 
en T etiacun tucks 95 &-4 7s 63 100 0) 
NS « actictaind cteee 94 93 83 67 100 60 
in - chcncecmeda 95 98 100 ow 86 44 
EE se eee © 94 73 71 57 S4 O7 
aa Serres A 2 71 71 67 100 100 
le EN Se oy 81 77 67 O 100 it) 
ERE aes so 74 SS s 75 75 
ee ee 100 8s S4 7D 63 ow 
STANDARD MEDIAN SCORES FOR SPEED 

GRADE IV V VI 
EEA, cee A ccakewesesuesee an 8.3 8.5 0.2 
i i ie a a ll 4.4 5.3 7.1 
SE MEER 9.55% ty xewe den ccbics Se 3.6 4.1 5.1 
tl. ASS a eh eae 2.2 2.4 3.4 
ee a RAISE aga PEAS be ec eae. 4.2 4.5 5.3 
RT OMT ales a aie cel aia Baral 2.4 2.8 coy 3.5 

STANDARD MEDIAN SCORES FOR ACCURACY 

GRADE IV V VI 
NT SR SEE ee ee a 100% 100°7, 100% 
MET DMG Ssnbsidncusqineyapes nd 63% 100% 100% 
ES aCe aw ke eka dae wea CR2% 67% 79% 
_. i ee See Se ee 49% 5s a iB 
te RE perenne: eee amine HIN 59% 638% 
Ne i os oe ena nacee hoe 44% 57% 74% 








master these processes by himself. 


It has been found necessary to provide a means for the pupil to 


The Studebacker Exercises have 


been ordered for the fifteen classes. It is hoped that with their aid 
there will be a great improvement in the fundamental process. 
Experiments made have shown that a class with the special drill of 
the Studebacker Exercises made five times as much improvement 


as 


the class with regular class work. 


a 
4 


JuLiE k. WERTHEIMER 


Assistant to Principal 


Public School 84, Boys, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


FAVORABLE indication for the progress of our civilization 

is the increasing interest in the subject of research. As Dr. 
Cattell has frequently pointed out, this country has been 
distinctly behind several countries in Europe in the amount. of 
attention paid to research, in the number of men engaged in 
it, in the productivity of our investigators, and 

The Development in the esteem in which they are held. The 
of Educational war has shown how vital is scientific investiga- 
Research tion for the defense of the nation, and the National 
Research Council with its vigorous leaders and its 

considerable endowment gives promise of co-ordinating and vital- 
izing existing research agencies and giving rise to many others. 
It is true, as President Pritchett points out, much of the so-called 
research work is scarcely worthy of the name, but this fact only 
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emphasizes the need for more intensive effort, higher ideals of 
attainment, and more encouragement to productive activities. 


In the field of education, as in most other fields of scientific en- 
deavor, the universities have taken the lead, and the last decade has 
seen a remarkable development of interest in educational research 
in all the larger institutions of the country. More recently the 
encouragement of educational research has extended to city school 
systems, and perhaps twenty of the larger cities have made some 
provision for educational investigations. The National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Ediicational Research has already given a good 
account of itself through its Year Books, its published proceedings, 
and the enthusiastic and stimulating meetings which it has held in 
connection with the Department of Superintendence. A further 
evidence of its activity is the new Journal of Educational Research, 
the first number of which has just reached our desk. The new 
publication promises a greatly extended circle of influence for the 
Association, and bids fair to be a stimulating agency for the arousal 
of a still greater interest in educational research in the country-at- 
large. The editor-in-chief of the Journal is Professor B. R. Buck- 
ingham, of the University of Illinois, president of the Association 
during the past vear. Connected with Professor Buckingham on 
the editorial staff are seven associate editors, each in charge of a 
special department, as follows: E. J. Ashbaugh, University of 
lowa, secretary of the Association, in charge of the department 
devoted to the progress of the work of the Association; Leonard 
P. Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation, child accounting; W. W. Char- 
ters, Carnegie Institute of Technology, curriculum analysis and 
derivation; S. A. Courtis, director of educational research, Detroit, 
school supervision and research bureaus; Walter S. Monroe, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, educational tests and measurements; George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University, educational finance, 
buildings and reports, and Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University, 
intelligence tests. 


From this array of editorial talent there can be little doubt as 
to the excellence of the material that will be presented in the Journal. 
Further, as Professor Buckingham points out in his announcement, 
investigators in educational research have been so active during the 
past few years that there is at present available a greater amount of 














Notes and News ras 


really valuable material than can be accommodated in the established 
journals. ‘The first number contains an excellent survey of the 
field of educational research by S. A. Courtis and P. C. Packer; 
a discussion of the use of intelligence tests in the grading of school 
children by Lewis M. Terman; a description of a true-false examina- 
tion test applied to geographical material by William A. McCall; 
and an account of a series of calibrated objective tests in first year 
algebra by Murray A. Delman. \We augur for the undertaking a 
future of great influence and usefulness. J. C. BELL. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Roswell P. Angier, professor of psychology at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the newly-established deanship of the 
common freshman year. 


At the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at St. Louis Professor Charles H. Judd, director 
of the school of education at the University of Chicago, was elected 
vice-president and chairman of the section of education. 


Dr. Frank Ellsworth Spaulding, superintendent of schools at 
Cleveland, has been appointed head of the new department of edu- 
cation of the Yale Graduate School. Dr. Spaulding will begin his 
new work in September. 


Dr. James Crosby Chapman, associate professor of experimental 
education at Western Reserve University, has been elected assistant 
professor of educational psychology in the graduate school of Yale 
University. 


Miss Elsie Seyfarth, who has been giving educational and in- 
telligence tests under the direction of the Educational Clinic of 
the College of the City of New York, has been appointed director 
of special classes for the State of Wyoming. 


The proposal of the Federal Commission of Educatiorrto estab- 
lish at the University of Wisconsin a research station in education 
has been approved by the Board of Regents. Professor V. A. C. 
Henman, director of the School of Education, has been designated 
director of the station, with Professor M. V. O’Shea and F. L. 
Clapp, as special collaborators. 
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On December 24, 1919, the trustees of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion announced the receipt of a gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
of fifty million dollars. In transmitting the gift Mr. Rockefeller 
specifically authorized the trustees to utilize both principal and in- 
come for any of the corporate purposes of the Foundation which, 
as stated in the charter, are “to promote the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.” While imposing no restriction upon the 
discretion of the trustees, Mr. Rockefeller in his letter of transmittal 
expressed special interest “in the work being done throughout the 
world in combatting disease and in promoting scientific research.” 


At the meeting of the New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education held January 16th, the general topic of dis- 
cussion was “Tests of Intelligence in the Schools.” The follow- 
ing brief papers were presented: ‘Mental Ability of Undernour- 
ished Children,” David Mitchell; “The National Research Coun- 
cil’s Intelligence Tests for School Children,” Truman Lee Kelley : 
“Classification of Second-Grade Children According to .\bility.” 
Francis N. Maxfield; “The Use of the Pressey Primary ‘Tests 
with First, Second and Third-Grade Children,” J. Carleton Bell: 
“The Use of the Otis Intelligence Tests with Fifth- and Eighth- 
Grade Children,” Stephen F. Bayne; “The Significance of Some 
Intelligence Tests Given to 8-B Pupils,” Egbert M. Turner. 


The Hamburg Psychological Laboratory, under the direction of 
William Stern, is publishing a series of “Studies in Mental Capa- 
city’ (Hamburger Arbeiten zur Begabungsforschung) through the 
firm of Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig. The first three studies 
of the series are now ready. Number 1 is entitled “The Selection 
of Gitted Elementary School Pupils in Hamburg’ (Die Auslese 
befaehigter Volksschueler in Hamburg), and the psychological re- 
port is by H. Peter and \W. Stern. Number 2 includes a number 
of “Studies in the Intelligence of Children and Adolescents” ( Unter- 


-suchungen ueber die Intelligenz der Kinder und Jugendlichen ). 


Number 3, which has just appeared, is entitled “A Summary of 
Methods for Testing the Intelligence of Children and Adolescents” 
(Methodensammlung zur Intelligenzpruefung von Kindern und 
Jugendlichen) by W. Stern and O. Wiegmann, and contains a 
complete, systematic catalogue of all the testing methods that have 
thus far been published. This study will be well-nigh indispensable 
for teachers interested in mental testing. In addition to this series 
the Hamburg Laboratory is now publishing through the same firm 
the widely used “Psychological Observation Blanks for School 
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Children” (Psychologischen Beobachtungsbogen fuer Schueler ). 
These blanks will no longer be obtainable from the Laboratory, as 
heretofore, but are to be ordered directly from the publishers. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has announced its pur- 
pose to give five million dollars for the use of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research Council. It 1s understood 
that a portion of the money will be used to erect in Washington a 
home of suitable architectural dignity for the two beneficiary or- 
ganizations. ‘The remainder will be placed in the hands of the 
Academy, which enjoys a federal charter, to be used as a perma- 
nent endowment for the National Research Council. This impres- 
sive gift is a fitting supplement to Mr. Carnegie’s great contribu- 
tions to science and industry. The Council is a democratic or- 
ganization based upon some forty of the great scientific and eng- 
neering societies of the country, which elect delegates to its con- 
stituent divisions. It was organized in 1916 as a measure of 
national preparedness and its efforts during the war were mostly 
confined to assisting the government in the solution of pressing 
war-time problems involving scientific investigation. Reorganized 
since the war on a peace-time footing, it is now attempting to stimu- 
late and promote scientific research in agriculture, medicine and in- 
dustry, and in every field of pure science. The war afforded a 
convincing demonstration of the dependence of modern nations upon 
scientific achievement, and nothing is more certain than that the 
United States will ultimately fall behind in its competition with 
the other great peoples of the world unless there be persistent and 
energetic effort expended to foster scientific discovery. “The Ameri- 
can Psychological Association is one of the societies represented on 
the Council, and psychologists have taken a prominent part in its 
investigations. It is to be expected, therefore, that psychology, 
and particularly psychology as applied to education, business and 
the professions, will share liberally in the benefits of this endow- 
ment. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


MicnarL West. Education: Selective, Specific, Compensatory. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1917. Pp. viii, 22: 
$1.25. 

The author, who is a member of the Indian [ducational Service, 
gives a good picture of educational conditions in India, especially 
in Bengal, and makes valuable, constructive suggestions for educa- 
tional improvement. The first part of the book is general in its 
nature, and deals with the problem of educational values. Chapter 
I, Specific Education, criticises certain features of English education, 
particularly the effort to select by means of examinations the best 
boys for advancement to higher courses. Specific, or vocational, 
education tends to produce a stratified condition of society in which 
industrialism is magnified at the expense of all other aims. A com- 
pensatory education is urged in which the aim is the development of 
those aspects of physical and mental make-up in which the individual 
is deficient. This presupposes an accepted standard of the perfect 
individual, and the possibility of rounding out deficiencies by an 
educative process,—assumptions that are of questionable validity. 
There is frequent reference to Dewey, McDougall, Hobhouse, Berg- 
son and Freud, but modern scientific studies in education are 
ignored. 


WALTER NEWELL. WESTON. ZJntuition: Its Office, Its Laws, [ts 
Psychology, Its Triumphs and Its Divinity. New York: 
Goodyear Book Concern, 1918. Pp. 186. $1.50. 

This is not a scientific book, but rather a series of anecdotes 
designed to establish the existence of a mysterious faculty of intui- 
tion, as contrasted with and superior to a rational reflection. The 
corollary is that these mystical promptings should be heeded and 
acted upon no matter how unreasonable they may seem. While 
the book is doubtless well meant, the result of such teachings is 
essentially vicious and destructive of all principle. In this age of 
the more or less unconscious obfuscation even of the intelligent it 
is necessary to stand firmly for the primacy of rational, clear-headed 
thinking, rather than throw a sop to blind emotion. 
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Guy Montrose WurppeLe. Experiments in the Education of 
Gifted Children. Reprinted from the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club Journal, March, 1918. Pp. 16. 


A stimulating and forceful discussion of the problem of the 
gifted child in the school. The author describes some striking cases 
from the literature of precocious children, and takes up one by one 
the questions that come before a principal or superintendent regard- 
ing the treatment of the brighter five to ten percent of the school 
children. While recognizing the value of special training, the 
author stresses the necessity of exploring the native intelligence of the 
child as a prerequisite for sound educational procedure. The dis- 
covery and development of special talent is most desirable, but so 
difficult that “the day of vocational guidance by mental tests is 
not so near as many would have us believe. In answer to the ques- 
tion whether gifted pupils should pursue the regular curriculum 
at a faster pace, or extend their work to secure a more intensive and 
a more extensive training, the author inclines to the view that 
many high school subjects might profitably be taken up at an early 
age, but it is doubtful whether the bright child should be pushed 
ahead into classes made up chiefly of older children. There is an 
interesting account of an experiment carried out with gifted children 
in Urbana, Illinois. 


Guy Montrose Wuipe.e. Classes for Gifted Children. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1919. 
Pp. 151. 

This book is the outcome of a grant from the General Education 
Board for the investigation of the question ““What mental tests are 
most valuable in selecting from ordinary public school classes bright 
pupils for training in special classes for gifted children?” The 
earlier chapters contain an account of the experiment as a whole, 
and the description of the ten individual tests, the twenty-five group 
tests, and the twenty educational tests used in the investigation. 
With the account of each test here is a brief statement of its out- 
come with the Special Group and with the Control Group of the 
investigation. Those who are interested in the evaluation of mental 
tests for school purposes will do well to study this discussion care- 
fully. Chapter V deals with individual differences in the mentality 
of the pupils in the special group. These pupils had been selected 
by teachers on the basis of general impression as to school bright- 
ness, but some of them proved to be no brighter than the control 
group by the mental tests. One of the most striking results of the 
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experiment is the demonstration of the superiority of a battery of 
mental tests over the individual judgment of teachers in picking out 
those pupils who are genuinely gifted. The “ability profiles” as 
expressed in percentile rank in each test show the widest variation 
in individual attainments, as in emotional attitude and in ambition. 


The final criterion of the value of mental tests for classification is. 


whether the pupils denominated bright by mental tests do conspicuous 
work in school and those counted dull do poor work. A detailed 
analysis of the school progress of the children furnishes a vindica- 
tion of the claims of mental tests. In only two or three cases was 
there any disagreement: in the outcome. On the basis of the experi- 
ment a hatterv of six tests 1s especially recommended for the 
selection of gifted children. ‘These require a working time of I11 
minutes, or approximately two hours. ‘The final chapter contains 
an analytical study of talent in drawing. The problem was to 
determine what psychical traits are significant for superior skill in 
drawing and how may these traits be best diagnosed by tests. 
Owing to the great complexity of drawing ability and to the lack 
of previous experimental analysis the outcome of the study was 
largely negative, 7. ¢. none of the tests could be said to furnish clear 
indications of drawing ability. There is a valuable annotated biblio- 
graphy on talent in drawing, and a very serviceable one on gifted 
children. 


Eva W. Wuitrt. Household Arts. Survey of the Gary Public 
Schools. New York: General Education Board: 1918. Pp. 
xix, 49. Ten cents. 

This is a study of cooking and sewing in the Gary Schools. In 
both subjects there is an examination of the time scheduled, the 
staff and the instruction, and the application of various practical 
tests. Some of the latter were passed creditably, but on the whole 
there was a laxity and lack of earnestness about the work which 


the surveyor sharply criticizes. 


J. Harowp Wittaams. Exceptional Children in the Schools of 
Santa Ana, California. Whittier State School, Department of 
Research, Bulletin No. 6, 1918. Pp. 4o. 


The 1913 pupils of the Santa Ana schools were tested in height, 
vision, grip, intelligence (a few cases), logical memory (in two 
schools), opposites, spelling (Ayres scale), writing (Thorndike 
scale). and arithmetic (Starch reasoning). In the three schagl 
subjects the pupils tested distinctly below the norms obtained from 
other places. 
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